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DOMITIAN. 


Tue senators of Rome were met at che palace of the emperor. 
They had been summoned to a banquet; yet they wore not the 
features of men who came with light hearts to feast and make 
merry. ‘There was a knitting of the brow, a curl of the lip, an 
uneasy glancing of the eye, that told of anxiety or scorn. It 
were diflicult, indeed, to say which feeling predominated ; but 
one could judge from these tokens, as well as from the murnmiur- 
ings which mingled with their conversation, that all was not rulit. 
A few knights were also present, and partook of the general hue 
of discontent. 'T'wo or three of the younger of these, attempted 
once or twice to disturb the prevailing gloominess by some sally 
of wit; but the forced laugh seemed choked as soon as uttered, 
and they desisted. And thus an hour passed slowly away. 

“ Perhaps, worthy Sulpicius,” said one whose dress bespoke 
him of equestrian rank, “ the fishermen have dragged the net in 
vain, and the turbot will to-day escape the learned scrutiny of the 
senate. The emperor will have no occasion to consult your vene- 
rable body how he may best prepare the fish for his table.” 

The senator to whom this remark was with a shrewd smile of 
sarcasm addressed, frowned darkly as he replied: “ Let not the 
emperor repeat that sport. He has already too much insulted 
Rome through her senate. Had we the spirit of our fathers, he 
had long since felt that there was power among us to punish ty- 
rants. But Rome has forgotten that she once was free.” 

The knight laid aside his gaiety. His countenance assumed 
a sterner cast, and his voice a deeper tone, as, with a meaning 
glance at the senator, he asked, “ And think you there is nota 
Brutus left ?” 
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Sulpicius was about to reply, but the door of the antechamber 
was just then thrown open, and the emperor entered. 

Liven a careless observer might have perceived in the counte- 
nance of Domitian the marks of debauchery and strong passion, 
In the prime of manhood, he wore the appearance of age ; not of 
that peaceful serenity which sits on the features of the virtuous 
old man, who looks back with pleasing thoughtfulness on his 
past life, but of premature wasting. Licentiousness had brought 
disease ; and the fury of unbridled passions, of hate and revenze, 
and their usual companions, suspicion and fear, had made deep 
ravages on his face and form. Ascending the throne more than 
suspected of the murder of his predecessor and brother, ‘Titus, 
he strove to win the popular favor by largess and fair promises. 
The people were deceived, and thanked the gods that they had 
given them a sovereign so mild and careful of their interests. 
But his true disposition was soon made manifest. He became 
oppressive, exacted large sums from the rich, and robbed the poor 
to supply his own extravagance and gratify his lusts. He be- 
came suspicious, because a tyrant, and cruel, because suspicious. 
The blood of some of Rome's best citizens was spilt at his com- 
mand. ‘I'he emperor was now the object of universal hatred ; and 
he knew this, and felt it, and his malice grew but the stronger. 
While he stood in constant dread of being assassinated, and re- 
sorted to all the stratagems which tyrants use for self-defense, he 
sought still to glut his rage. ‘The senate was a peculiar object of 
his malicious passion. But a short time previous to the opening 
of our narrative, he had formally assembled that body, and with 
mock gravity proposed a debate as to the best vessel in which to 
cook a certain kind of fish. Exasperated as they were by such 
an insult, they had not yet dared openly to resent it; and now, 
when invited to banquet with the emperor, they had assembled 
with mingled feelings of hate and fear—afraid that a refusal 
would bring down on them his angry power, and at the same 
time suspecting that some evil intentions were concealed under 
the invitation. With such feelings, it may readily be supposed 
that the appearance of Domitian, although an interruption of their 
gloomy Waiting, and a signal that they were about to be sum- 
moned to the feast, caused few emotions of joy. 

“Hail! senators and knights of Rome!” was the emperor's 
salutation, and a malicious glance shot from his eye as he spake ; 
‘ye are welcome to the palace. Our slaves have delayed the sup- 
per, but ye will have a keener appetite. We have no common 
feast to-day, and it were well, by Jove! to set the teeth on edge, 
and give sharpness to the palate ere ye come to taste its richness. 
Sulpicius, how fares the sweet Livia? Ihave half a mind to 
visit thee at thy villa on the morrow. Were the gods to take 
Domitia to the abode of shades, I'd ask no Orpheus’s power to 
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win her back: thy Livia should soon become an empress. Ha! 
Pedius! hast thou then deserted Janus? Come, perhaps, to see 
how thy last loan has been expended? May the entertainment 
warm thy heart to supply a few more sestertia for our sports. 
Cyprianus has just arrived with some noble beasts from Africa, 
and the German gladiators are in full prime. Vitellius, well met ; 
1 have a word or two of business for thy private ear. But hold! 
ihe banquet waits. To this all else must be deferred. 'T’o the 
hall, then, to the hall! Slaves, let the doors be thrown open.” 

We cannot easily represent the looks and tones of the speaker ; 
nor describe the feelings of the company, especially of the indi- 
vidtals addressed. In the former were blended scorn, and irony, 
and hate, which hypocrisy could not conceal. Sulpicius was en- 
raged at the rude mention of his daughter's name, and the eye of 
the young knight flashed fiercely. Pedius, the money lender, 
was alarmed for his coffers, and Vitellius would gladly have shun- 
ned the honor of the promised private interview. All were indig- 
nant, but many feared, and the boldest knew that it was no time 
to manifest their feelings. The doors of the hall were thrown 
open, and following the emperor, they entered. 

But what a scene awaited them! What a feast had the hospi- 
tality of the emperor prepared! The room, which, on such ocea- 
sions, Was wont to blaze with the light of a hundred perfumed 
lamps, reflected from the rich drapery and gold that adorned the 
walls, was now hung with black, and dimly lighted with a few 
glimmering tapers. ‘The very gloom of the apartment chilled the 
hearts of the guests. But what was their surprise, how were 
their suspicions strengthened, when in the centre of the apart- 
ment, where they had expected to see the table spread with rich 
viands, they beheld a coffin for each one present, with his own 
name inscribed upon it! Astonishment held them breathless. 
The thought that some fouler deed was intended, filled the fear- 
ful with alarm. And yet they could not believe the emperor 
would venture so far as to destroy at once so many of the most 
influential citizens. 'They supposed it a malicious freak of his 
to cast another insult on their once honored bedy ; and some of 
the bolder and more warm spirited, could with difliculty restraim 
the rage that was ready to burst forth. Domitian looked on with 
fiendish joy. 

“ How like ye my banquet, worthy senators! Brave knights, 
why stand ye so silent? Is this your wont at times of feasting + 
Perhaps the dimness of the hall casts gloom upon your spirits. 
Ye shall have a brighter glare, and music, too, to enliven you.” 

Gracchus, the young knight, before mentioned, could not en- 
dure the taunt.“ Insulting tyrant,” he exclaimed, and was about 
to rush upon the emperor, when Sulpicius seized his arm and 
withheld him, while he whispered in his ear—‘ Be not too rash ; 
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we are now in his power, and can do nothing; let us bear in 
silence ; the time for vengeance will come ; he dare not attempt 
our lives; let him carry out his miserable sport.” 

Domitian had heard the words, and marked the movement of 
Gracchus; and at the moment the young man’s doom was fixed. 
But it was not his purpose now to spill blood, and he said nothing. 
But at his sigual, the dark drapery was suddenly drawn aside, 
and there rushed into the room a multitude of half naked men, 
with blackened visage, each bearing in one hand a blazing torch, 
and in the other a drawn sword. With wild yells they sprang 
towards the atlrighted guests, waving their torches and brandish- 
ing their swords; filling the room, as it were, at once with the 
light and noise of hell, and peopling it with demons. Most of 
the senators and some of the ‘knights, shrunk back at their ap- 
proach. A few more bold stood their ground and looked calmly 
on the seeming executioners. One of the slaves came fiercely 
towards Gracchus, who scorned to retreat, and whose spirit could 
not brook such insult. As the ruffian thrust his torch into the 
young man’s face and waved his naked blade over him, he raised 
his arm, and, with a single stroke, cast the slave headlong to the 
floor. Discomfited he rose, but dared not again approach the 
knight. After the emperor had sufficiently glutted himself with 
this exhibition, the slaves were ordered to withdraw, and his 
guests were dismissed with these parting words. 

“Farewell, senators and knights of Rome. I thank ye for 
your company. LT trust ye have found such joy that ye will not 
soon forget Domitian’s banqueting. As for thee, young Gracchus, 
thou shalt hear from me ere long.” 

(iracchus was about to give an angry reply, but the friendly 


and prudent Sulpicius again restrained him; and they left the 
palace. 


II. 


The stillness of the night, the quiet balminess of the air, and 
the calm beauty of the starry sky, were in strong contrast with 
the agitation, the stormy bosoms, of Sulpicius and Gracchus, as 
they trode the way from the palace to the senator’s villa. For a 
time, neither uttered a word. Each was too busy with his own 
Inusings, for each had cause sufficient to excite deep and strong 
emotion, ‘The kmght, though keenly sensible of the personal in- 
sult he had received, as well as of the dishonor done to the whole 
state in the person of the senate, and aware of the danger he had 
by his rashness incurred, was yet most occupied with the thought 
of Domitian’s allusion to Livia, the daughter of Sulpicius. ‘The 
son ot her father’s friend, and a frequent visitor at his villa, Livia 
had long loved Gracchus as a brother, and he in turn gave her all 
a brother’s love—and more. Though their sponsaiia had not 
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yet been made, their hearts were pledged, and the young man 
had received from Sulpicius the promise of his daughter's hand. 
It was with no litte indignation, therefore, that Graechus had 
heard the words of the emperor. He did not for a moment fear 
that the prospect of a throne, in union with such a monster, could 
ever win her away from him; nor did he suppose that Domitian 
was at all sincere in the admiration and purpose he expressed. 
Yet the foolish, self-torturing jealousy of the lover did disturb 
him. But he was most moved by rage at the insult done to her 
whom he looked upon as all purity, by one so vile and licentious, 
and he burned for revenge. 

Sulpicius, though his paternal feelings smarted under this 
wound, was dwelling more intensely on the wrongs done his 
country, and revolving in his mind the possibility of freetug her 
from tyranny, and by the same effort avenging his own injuries. 
In the breast of each, passion was powerfully intlamed. In 
Gracchus, it was ready to burst forth, destroying him at the same 
time that it consumed its object. In Sulpicius, it was under the 
control of a judgment, which, while it did not weaken, strove to 
direct its energy, that it might produce the greatest effect. The 
knight at length broke silence, uttering his thoughts aloud rather 
than addressing his companion. 

“Is it not enough that he has shed the best blood of Rome, 
oppressed her citizens, insulted her senate? Must he enter the 
sanctuary of domestic affection, and defile that with his presence ? 
He—the debased, blood-stained, licentious, brutal Domitran— 
dare to speak of her, the fair, and pure, and lovely! Livia the 
wile of Domitian! Ye gods! Rome shall sooner learn there is 
yet one arm with nerve enough to reach a tyrant’s heart.” 

“Aye! it must be,” said Sulpicius, also pursuing his train of 
thought—*“ Domitian must no longer rule. Twill myself eall on 
the senate to exert their power, to assert their rights, and hurl 
him from his seat, or else’ — 

“'The senate!” interrupted Gracchus, “what ean they do? 
What will they do?) Do they not tremble even at his glance ? 
Do they not basely cringe before him? No, Sulpicius, hope no- 
thing from the senate. A single arm must strike the blow.” 

“And yet | would make the effort. Rome, enslaved as she is, 
has not, hope, lost all the spirit of the free. like not this 
stooping to murder even such a monster. 1 would have him pub- 
licly and formally condemned, that future rulers may known there 
is yet power in the senate. Justice must have her course, lest 
occasion be given for the impious to violate her sacredness.” 

“ Justice! and will she not approve the destruction of a tyrant, 
however achieved ? Did our ancestors wait the long delay and 
weakness of legal forms, when they took vengeance on the first 
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«“ But Rome is not now what she then was. She has become 
too patient under her sovereigns, and the assassination of one 
despot but opens the way for another to ascend the throne. I 
would have the senate make at least the effort to maintain its 
power. If it fail, then we must employ that last resort.” 

“ And be assured, it will fail, and take heed lest the attempt 
cost some precious blood. But, mark me! Domitian shall no 
longer reign. We have had a Decius and a Brutus whose names 
shail never die. ‘The blood of the Gracchi is in these veins ; if 
need be, Rome shall see it can be shed to free her from a tyrant.” 

“ Gracehus, though your pulse beats more quickly, you feel not 
more deeply than myself the wrongs and oppression of our land. 
[have looked with dismay and anger on each stuiecessive act of 
cruelty and despotism. I have seen with aheavy heart the no- 
blest citizens, some of them my own best friends, wantouly mur- 
dered. [have heard the poor groaning under their afflictions, 
and have prayed the gods to remove the scourge. But our treat- 
ment this day—the base insult of the senate, and my own injury 
as a father, has passed the limit of endurance. Lam now resolved. 
Domitian’s despotic reign shall cease. He must leave the throne 
of the Cisars, and be exiled to some distant province, or must 
die, Nay, death is the only sufficient security against his attempts, 
and the only fit punishment for his crimes. But let us act pru- 
dently, and, if we can, with all the forms of justice. He has yet 
the army under his control, and our rashness may destroy our 
purpose and involve us all in ruin. Be raled by me, then, Grac- 
chus, aud do nothing in this matter without my knowledge. But 
here we are at my home. Keep silent on this subject, and let us 
put away the look of anxiety, that we bring nothing into the 
circle of our friends to disturb their bliss. The gods be praised, 
there is One spot where we can find something to still our angry 
passions and help us to bear the rough treatment of the world.” 

With these words they entered the garden, and drew near the 
house. ‘To their surprise, their approach was unobserved, and 
they passed the vestibule unnoticed, Sulpicia, contrary to her 
custom, had retired, and Livia met them not with her wonted 
sinile of welcome. But entering the house, they found her within 
bathed in tears. Alarmed at the sight, the father and the lover 
both auxiously inquired the cause of her grief; and learned that 
information had but a short time previously reached her of the 
condemnation and execution of Flavius Clemens, and the ban- 
ishment of his wife Domitilla. Clemens was the neighbor and 
friend of Sulpicius, though much younger than he ; and Domi- 
tilla, the daughter of one with whom Sulpicius had been closely 
associated in early life, had long been the intimate companion of 
Livia. ach was to the other as a sister ; and though they dil- 
fered in their religious views, and Livia often strove to persuade 
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Domatilla to abandon what she considered the absurdities, and 
the despised society of the Christians; while the latter would, 
with equal warmth, plead in behalf of her holy religion, and try 
to show the follies of paganism—their friendship had never been 
interrupted, nor their love abated. Clemens was also a believer 
in Christ; and the emperor, to gratify his private malice, made 
this a pretext for his destruction. The lite of Domatilla was 
spared to be wasted in exile on a dreary island. 

It was for her friend, torn trom her without the sad comfort of 
a parting embrace, that Livia wept; and her tears flowed fast as 
the recital of the cause gave her tresh grief. Sulpicius and Grac- 
chus glanced at each other as they heard the announcement, and 
the former, stifling his own emotions, strove to console his dangh- 
ter, observing at the same time, that he had often warned Clemens 
and his wite that their open profession of the proscribed religion 
would involve them in difliculty, though he little thought that 
the blow would come so soon and so heavily. But neither the 
philosophy of her father, nor the kind attentions of Crraceclius, 
sutliced to console her grief, and she speedily withdrew. 
pily for them, she was too much absorbed with this souree of 
pain, to inquire about their reception and entertaumment by the 
emperor, and they were consequently spared the unpleasant task 
of informing her of the events of the night. After Livia had 
withdrawn, Sulpicius, with more warmth than he had yet mani- 
tested, said— 

“Tf any thing were wanting to confirm my resolution, this has 
done it. Clemens, however imprudent, has been basely murder- 
ed, and Domatilla cruelly treated. Justice calls for vengeance. 
Bear witness, ye bright heavens, | swear that Rome shall be de- 
livered from this monster. Giraechus, let me see thee carly on 
the morrow. ‘Till then, farewell!—be cautions.” 

With these words they parted for the night, and Gracehus 
sonzht his home in the city, absorbed in no pleasant reflections 
ou the events of the past few hours, and sull nursing in his bosom 
the strong desire for revenge. 

Meanwhile Domitian, in the retirement of his palace, paced his 
apartment with uneasy step, and brow that told of strong, con- 
flicting emotions. At one time his face glowed with malicious 
exultation, as he thought of the alarm and the disgrace his sport 
had caused his guests ; and again adark frown gathered over his 
countenance, and his eye flashed with hate and anger. &'Ty- 
rant!” he muttered, © insulting tyrant! aye! Domitian ts a ty- 
rant, and Gracchus shall feel his power. Ha! the thought strikes 
me. | have heard that the boy loves the fair Livia’ —and he sat 
silently ; but there appeared in his quick glanee and flushed 
cheek, the joy of anticipated revenge. It disappeared. ‘The 
cloud again came, and again he said half audibly: ‘ Aud Sulpi- 
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cius, too, I like not that calm resolve he manifests ; happily, Rome 
has few such men among her senators, else” —and again he paus- 
ed, absorbed in thought. And now deep agony was stamped on 
all his features. Heavy drops of sweat stood on his brow ; his 
hands were firmly clenched, his whole frame shuddered. Could 
it be that remorse had seized his soul? Had the thought of his 
crimes overpowered him—him, the cold-blooded, reckless, unfeel- 
ing? It was even so. But how strange the moving of the mind! 
The mention of Sulpicius started the fear that there might be 
many in Rome, who, like him and Gracchus, were ready to resist 
his dominion. ‘This alarmed him; he felt unsafe. ‘The thoucht 
of his danger led to reflection on his career, and all the evils of 
his past life rolled swiftly before him, and smote his soul with 
bitterest anguish. He went back to the days of childhood—the 
innocent days, when with his murdered brother he had sported 
in the gardens of Rome, or wandered by the banks of the Tiber, 
or, locked in each other’s arms, they had laid them down to rest. 
And now, oh how painful, how torturing the contrast! It was 
one of those hours—“ strong, rushing hours,” which visit tyrants 
in their secrecy, but which the vulgar little think can ever come 
to him who sits before them on the throne, or walks in the pomp 
of royalty,—hours of anguish, which all the glories of a crown 
cannot outweigh. But it passed. ‘The single ray from heaven, 
the momentary glow of humanity, was gone, and hate and veu- 
geance ruled. 

“Ho! there, slaves!” he exclaimed, starting from his reverie, 
“ bring hither some parchment and a style.” 

His order was obeyed. For an hour the emperor continued 
writing, and then withdrew to seek his couch. 


IIL. 


On the following day, Gracchus, detained by some business 
which unexpectedly presented itself and demanded his attention, 
did not reach the villa of Sulpicius till long past noon. The 
senator had just returned from the city, where he had spent the 
greater part of the day in private interviews with his colleagues. 
All his eflorts to procure some combined public action of the seu- 
ate with regard to the emperor, had proved unsuccessful. Some 
spoke of prudence, others of their inability to cope with Domi- 
tian; some, though they confessed it not, found too much grati- 
fication of their own evil passions in the licentiousness which he 
encouraged, to be willing to oppose him. By all, with but two 
or three exceptions, was Sulpicius repulsed ; and he returned 
home ready to adopt the words of the young knight—* a single 
arm must strike the blow.” ‘The presence of Sulpicia and Livia, 
however, prevented the communication of this intelligence to 
Gracchus; and assuming a cheerful tone, he entered into couver- 
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sation, endeavoring to beguile the sadness which still rested on 
his daughter’s heart. 

“Livia, [ have some pleasant news for thee. Julia pays thee 
a visit to-night, and the gay young Gallus comes with her. 
They are merry hearts; I know not, in faith, whose laugh rings 
the louder.”’ 

“Julia, my father, [ever welcome ; and yet I feel that to-night 
I would not see her—I have no mood for gaiety. How can I be 
merry when my dearest friend is thus cruelly torn from me? 
You men are of sterner make, and it may be your duty, as you 
have the power, to control your grief. But the gods have not 
given woman such a power, and [ would not aim to use it.” 

But,” said Gracchus, “ why grieve thus uselessly and to such 
excess? Have you no dear friend left, Livia’ none whom you 
will make glad by resuming your accustomed cheerfulness :” 

“Ah! Gracchus, had I lost you should I have restrained my 
tears? Would it have been enough to soothe my sorrow, that 
Domitilla sat by my side and told me it was vain 

“And does no other feeling than sorrow disturb you, as you 
think how and why Domitilla has been removed :” 

Livia turned her dark eye full upon him, and a deep glow was 
on her cheek, as she said: “ Were Laman, she should not be 
long unavenged ;” then suddenly becoming pale, she hid her tace 
in her hands and wept—shame that her gentleness had been thus 
aroused, mingling with her strong grief and indignation. Cirac- 
chus unconsciously muttered, as he bent soothingly over her, 
“and she shall be avenged.” Livia heard the words, and the 
thought of the danger he might incur from his impetuous ardor— 
danger to which her own passionate expression might expose 
him, flashing quickly on her mind, filled her with alarm, and she 
wept more bitterly. 

There wasa painful silence. Sulpicia, wishing to interrupt this, 
asked some account of the banquet at the palace on the preceding 
evening, and what news the senator had heard in his morning 
visit to the city. This was a subject her husband anxiously 
avoided, lest in the warmth of his indignation during the recital, 
his schemes might be disclosed. He was spared the trial, how- 
ever, for just as he was commencing a reply, a messenger from 
the empress was announced. Sulpicius unrolled and read the 
note he brought; his countenance assumed a cast of anxiety, and 
he exchanged a meaning look with Grracchus, as he said, “ Our 
presence is required within an hour at the house of Sempronius.” 
Livia observed that look ; her suspicions had already been exci- 
ted, and now with alarm she gazed first on her father, and then on 
Gracchus, as if to read their thoughts. Perplexed and distressed 
she saw them depart, but not until she had in private conjured 
Gracchus to abstain from every rash undertaking, and received 
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from him the assurance that she need apprehend no evil, and the 
promise that he would not needlessly expose himself to danger, 
On their way to the city, the senator informed the knight of the 
ill success of his morning labors. 

“They are not Romans,” exclaimed Gracchus, “ they are slaves. 
Suilpicius, it must be as I have said ; and if no other arm is found, 
mine shall do it.” 

‘Let us first learn,” rejoined Sulpicius, “the purpose of this 
interview with the empress. She has lately spoken freely of her 
detestation of the emperor, and to some admitted to more secret 
interviews, has hinted a wish that something might be done to 
free her from him. Perhaps this meeting will further our designs. 
But whether it do or not, Lam resolved. You are right. If we 
fall in such a cause, the gods will take care of Sulpicia and Livia; 
and when Rome again is free, our names shall be remembered.” 

And thus they arrived at the dwelling of Sempronius. On en- 
tering they found assembled, Sempronius, Vitellius, Donatus, and 
two other members of the senate. They had been summoned 
by the empress to meet her privately, and were enjoined to pre- 
serve the strictest secrecy. None knew the precise subject tor 
conference. All conjectured, however, that it must relate to the 
conduct of the emperor, and this occupied their conversation. 
Domitia soon arrived. Scarcely past the age of early woman- 
hood, she wore the lineaments of beauty ; though there were tra- 
ces of a premature working of decay. A commanding brow, and 
a deep seated piercing eye, betokened thought and passion. Her 
mien and look showed her a queen, Yet the spectator sought in 
vain for that gentle radiance of purity and affection, which is 
woman's richest charm ; and Gracchus could not help contrasting 
her appearance with that of his own Livia, who seemed, to his 
eye at least, all gentleness and loveliness. Domitia was, indeed, 
a woman of strong passions, which at times gained the complete 
mastery of her whole being. She had loved Domitian ; but cruel 
treatment, the result of his own jealous disposition, had banished 
all affection, and by her subsequent conduct, she gave reason for 
charges, which, before, might have been groundless. Her stc- 
cessive intrigues with the gay young courtiers who crowded 
around her, added fuel to the wrath that burned in the emperor's 
bosom. He grew daily more harsh; and at length she began to 
fear for her life. A circumstance to be mentioned presently, con- 
firmed that fear. Prompt and energetic, strong in passion, and 
restrained by no stern sense of right, she resolved to counteract 
his designs by anticipation. She was well aware of the feelings 
entertained by the citizens towards her husband, and saw at once 
how these might be turned to her advantage. She had summon- 
ed a few of those whom she knew to be most hostile to Domitian, 


to meet her at the house of Sempronius; and now she stood 
among them. 
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“'Thanks, noble senators, and you, sir knight, that ye have so 


kindly answered my request. I have that here’—and a dark’ 


frown shaded her brow—* which will at once unfold the purpose 
of our meeting, and prove to you it is time for speedy action. 
Read that, Sulpicius.” 

The senator took the parchment scroll which the queen exten- 
ded towards him. A flush passed over his countenance as he 
glanced upon it. But he soon recovered his calmness, and silent- 
ly perused, 

‘Read aloud,” said the empress, “it concerns us all.” 

Sulpicius obeyed. The scroll contained a list of persons doom- 
ed by the emperor to death. On it were the names of Domitia, 
and all present, besides those of several other prominent citizens. 
It was the parchment on which Domitian had written the previ- 
ous night. It had fallen from the fold of his robe, in which he 
had placed it, and escaping his notice, lay on the floor of his apart- 
ment; where it was found by one of the attendants of his queen, 
who immediately brought it to her mistress. 

Deep silence prevailed for several minutes after the senator had 
finished reading. Domitia was the first to speak. 

“Now know ye the object of our conference. And see ye not 
that no time must be lost? Is it better for Rome that so many 
of her citizens perish, than that one monster be brought to the 
punishment he deserves? Speak, senators. Lend me your ad- 
vice. What shall be done? Gracchus, wilt thou give thy lite 
on the morrow to glut his rage? Or wouldst thou rather see the 
palace stained with his own vile blood? ‘This ts the alternative ; 
death for ourselves or for Domitian. Say, friends, how choose 
ye ?—But choose ye as ye will. Woman as I am, he shall find 
a spirit that will not tamely yield. Have 1 not been insulted, 
despised, spurned, abused in every way’ Am I not the coustant 
object of his taunt and malice? Am I not watched by his spies— 
every action noted—every word reported: Nay, has he not even 
destined me to death? And shall Lnot be revenged: Ye det- 
ties of Rome! Had he a hundred charmed lives, Id dare the un- 
dertaking! Speak, ye men of Rome! Why keep ye silent: 
Have ye no wrongs to avenge? Afraid! Go! call your wives 
and daughters—tell them Domitia asks their aid, to redeem their 
country, and punish a tyrant—and see if they shrink back afraid, 
Speak! if ye are Romans ; if ye are men, let your words be such 
as men should utter.” 

Long and earnest was the debate that followed this passionate 
appeal. Wisdom, coolness, ardor, rash impetuosity, and foresight, 
strove together. All felt that something should be done. Yet 
some were for delay, proposing concealment to avoid the fate 
which threatened them, until by making accessions to their num- 
bers, they might act with more confidence. Others were lor lin- 
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mediate action. Some advocated an open attack upon the empe- 
ror, while others considered stratagem most likely to secure suc- 
cess. Who should be the successor of Domitian, was an impor- 
tant query, and caused much anxious discussion, ‘The consulta- 
tion, however, was at length ended, and Domitia departed to the 
palace, while the others sought their respective homes. 

The following day was passed by the conspirators—(for so we 
must call them.) in anxious and busy preparation. The guards 
of the palace were to be brought into their service ; and the in- 
fluence of the empress, seconded by bribes, accomplished this. It 
was necessary also to provide against any revolt of the army, 
whose favor Domitian had managed to retain by his largesses and 
permitted licentiousness ; and men were placed in different parts 
of the city, who ata given signal, should proclaim the chosen 
successor of the emperor. ‘To Sulpicius was committed the duty 
of acquainting the aged Nerva with their intentions, and prevail- 
ing on him to accept the imperial dignity. ‘To Gracchus, at his 
own request, was given the charge of what seemed the most dif- 
ficult part of the plan, the death of Domitian. How each _ per- 
formed his part, will be seen. One other thing they had to guard 
against. ‘hey were apprehensive that the emperor would im- 
mediately carry into execution his bloody determination ; and 
they had resolved that in case he should attempt this before eve- 
ning, they would rise in open resistance, and call on all Rome to 
stand by them. But the day passed away without any summons 
from the palace. ‘The plan was all matured, and as the groves of 
his villa became black in the increasing gloom of night, Sulpicius 
reached his home. With difficulty did he avoid the interroga- 
tions of his wife and daughter, who sought to know why he had 
been so long absent, and why Gracchus had not, as was his wont, 
returned with him; nor could he hide the anxiety which reigned 
within. ‘They saw his unwillingness, and forebore to question 
him, and with a heavy heart, Livia withdrew to her own apart- 
ment—but not to sleep. 

She sat by the open window that looked towards Rome, and 
gazed thoughtfully upon the distant city. All was still. The 
breeze that shook the leaves of the willow, and the vine, and 
waved her own light tresses, seemed to breathe with unusual 
softness. Gently sported the moonbeam on the little lake at the 
bottom of the park, while numberless stars, reflected from its 
surface, seemed like the laughing eyes of the gay Naiads who 
dwelt beneath. In the distance, the hills of the great city rose 
black against the clear sky ; while its lofty buildings were made 
conspicuous by their contrasted whiteness. Occasionally a small 
cloud, like a fairy barque sailing in the azure sea above, moved 
its shadow over the bright surface of the green sward and the 
water ; adding more beauty to the scene, and picturing forth an 
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emblem of life’s changes. Livia was not insensible to nature's 
loveliness, and the quiet influence of the hour calmed her grief 
and fears. And yet the tear stole down her cheek as she thought 
of her lost friend ; and her heart was troubled by her lover's ab- 
sence, and the fear that he had sutlered harm or was engaged in 
some dangerous undertaking. She knew his daring spirit, and 
his hatred of Domitian. She knew too the cruelty of that tyrant, 
and was alarmed for Gracchus. Hours passed away, and still 
she sat at the window musing. 

Suddenly her attention was arrested by a bright light in the 
direction of the palace, and quickly another appeared, and another, 
and another, in various parts of the city. Then there arose on 
the stillness of the night a confused noise, as of the shouting and 
trampling of a multitude. She listened attentively. All Rome 
appeared to be in tumult. Cries rent the air, but the distance pre- 
vented her from distinguishing any words. Alarmed and dis- 
tressed she descended to seek her father, but, to increase her dis- 
may, learned that, accompanied by Gracchus, who had hastily 
called for him, he had left for the city. 


IV. 


Domitian had spent the evening in consultation with one of his 
ministers and slaves. His schemes were laid, and the morrow 
was to witness the destruction of the empress and her associates. 
About midnight he retired to his couch, with mind harassed and 
nerves highly excited. I*rom his disturbed slumber, he was 
awakened by a movement in his chamber, and starting up, be- 
held close at his side a man with a naked sword upraised, as if 
about to strike. His first impulse was to spring from his bed and 
escape ; but a moment’s thought showed him the attempt would 
be vain, and he was about to call aloud for his guards, but the 
stranger seized him by the throat and hurling him back, eflectu- 
ally silenced him, as he sternly said: 

“'P’yrant! thy hour hascome. ‘The blood of the innocent shall 
be avenged—thou diest. And yet it shames me thus to stab thee 
as I would a helpless brute. Would that thou hadst the courage 
to defend thyself in single combat. How thy lips quiver! those 
lips that have so often spoken the death-knell of the virtuous. 
Thy cheek is pale! and how thy hand shakes! Look here !— 
seest thou this parchment? Is that the hand that traced these 
names? Ha! thy nerves were steadier then, methinks. Speak, 
if thou canst. What sayest thou for thyself ‘—speak quickly, 
for thou diest! Call not thy guards; they will heed thee not, 
for they know thy doom is fixed, and will not resist the gods’ de- 
crees.”’ 

The tyrant saw it was indeed true—his hour had come ; and 
his coward heart, which had so long played the hero before the 
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world, corrupted by a thousand crimes, shrunk affrighted from 
approaching doom. He saw that his life was in the power of the 
intruder. He begged, expostulated, promised, sued for merey— 
but in vain. 

“ Askest thou me how thou hast ever wronged me?” said the 
stranger. “AmInotaRoman? And what Roman hast thou not 
wronged ? But rememberest thou Clemens, and thine own niece 
Domitilla? Where are they? He was my master whom I gladly 
served, and for whose life my own would have been cheerfully 
given ; and she was my mistress, whom I loved. I swore they 
should be avenged ; and now the hour of vengeance is come. 
Ask not for life. Gods! how like a base dog he cringes! I can- 
not stain my sword with such vile blood—and yet lam your 
priest, and he the victim. His death shall save a thousand lives. 
Aye! and my injured mistress! ‘Tyrant! take thy doom!” He 
thrust his sword into the heart already half stifled with fear, and 
the last of the twelve Caesars ceased to exist. 

Severing the head of the emperor from his body, Stephen (for 
so was the freedman of Domitilla named) bore it with him from 
the palace to the house of Gracchus. Immediately the signal 
was given ; Rome was aroused. ‘The head of Domitian, placed 
on a spear, was carried through the streets, and the multitude 
shouted the name of Nerva.” At early dawn the senate met, 
and hastily passed an act condemning the late emperor. The 
persuasions of Sulpicius had been successful. Nerva, at first un- 
willing, consented to wear the crown, and was invested with the 
imperial power; and Rome once more, and for a brief space, had 


a sovereign who desired his country’s glory. 
* * * 


Three months after the death of Domitian, Livia, now the wife 
of Gracchus, sat in her own house in Rome conversing with her 
friend Julia. ‘Their conversation had turned on the events we 
have narrated, and Livia was repelling with much warmth the 
insinuation that her husband had borne the part which rumor 
assigned him in the assassination of the emperor, namely, that he 
had himself struck the blow. Both Sulpicius and Gracchus had 
concealed as much as possible from the family of the senator what 
each had done ; nor in fact was the name of the assassin known 
to more than one or two conspirators. 

“T know Gracchus too well to think that he would stoop to 
such a thing,” said Livia. ‘ Much cause of hatred as he had 
against the emperor, he would not creep like a coward on a sleep- 
ing and defenseless man. I will never believe that he did it, 
though I shall never be ashamed to own that my husband bore a 


part in the punishment of that tyrant, and the elevation of our 
present mild sovereign.” 
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“Well, well,” said Julia, “if I had a husband I too should 
probably think him the best and bravest of men.”’ 

“And what think you now of young Gallus ?” 

“What think 17 why that—that—in short, I can’t tell what I 
think.” 

“And how long before he will be ‘the best and bravest of 
men?” 

The reply of Julia was interrupted by the entrance of Grac- 
clus, accompanied by a lady whose dress and long veil conceal- 
ing her face, showed that she was mourning for some deceased 
relative. 

“ Livia,” he said, “I have brought you a visitor who not long 
since saw our friend Domitilla, and has somewhat to say about 
her.” 

“lave you, indeed!” eagerly exclaimed Livia; “was she 
well? How does she bear her exile? Did she speak of letters 
from me? Has news reached her dreary island of the death of 
Domitian, and the efforts made to procure her return ¢ How long 
since you saw her? ‘Tell me—tell me quickly” —and the thought 
came that perhaps that mourning garb was for her friend ; and 
she grew pale, as she anxiously awaited the reply of her guest. 

But the stranger was silent—her frame seemed to shake with 
emotion. She strove in vain to subdue her feelings—her sob- 
bings were loud ; she could no longer restrain herself, and throw- 
ing aside her veil, Domitilla fell into the arms of Livia. 

Sulpicius and Gracchus had used their influence with the em- 
peror, himself inclined always to gentleness, and anxious to make 
What compensation he could for the cruelty of his predecessor— 
to procure the return of Domitilla. The service rendered by her 
freedman, Stephen, told to Nerva in confidence, may have had 
some weight with him. Her profession of the Christian religion, 
however, was a serious obstacle ; but the exertions of her friends 
prevailed, and she was permitted to return under the promise 
to remain, in a great degree, secluded. ‘This requirement was 
entirely accordant with the feelings of Domitilla; and in the 
family of Gracchus she quietly enjoyed her Christian faith. But 
her trials had made sad ruin with her health, and hee spirit soon 
found a place of rest in another world. In the severe afflictions 
which afterwards assailed her, Livia thought of the counsels and 
entreaties of her dying friend, and they inspired her soul with 
fortitude, and cheered her despondency with a ray of hope. 
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THE TIES THAT BIND US HERE ARE BREAKING. 


“Through many aclime and land a ranger, 
With toilsome steps I've held my way,— 
A louely, unprotected stranger, 
To all the stranger's ills a prey.” 
The Praise of Woman, by Mra. Barbauld. 


Tue ties that bind us here are breaking ; 
The friends that made our childhood gay— 

Glad thoughts within our bosoms waking, 
No longer cheer us on our way. 


The joys of youth have quickly vanished ; 
The cares of lite now thicken round ; 

Oh! that our sorrows might be banished, 
And joys like these again be found. 


Our childhood's sports, our youthful pleasures, 
Are still to wakeful memory dear ; 

But ah! these fondly cherished treasures 
Are ever moistened with a tear. 


The promised joys of years maturer, 
We once had hoped would long remain, 
And prove, than those of youth far purer— 
We've too oft fleeting found, and vain. 


The friends in whom we most confided— 
The early loved, the ever dear, 

By death from us are now divided— 
No tie of love could bind them here. 


On earth we have no sure possession, 
No friends that will not soon depart ; 
Our spirits often meet depression, 
And oft our tears unbidden start. 


The ties that bind us here are breaking, 
But still we have a friend above ; 
Who, though our hearts with grief are aching, 
Will give us peace—for ‘ He is love.’ M—v». 
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THE CAREER OF RIENZI. 


Tne sun of the fourteenth century was shining with a sickly 
glare upon the shores of Italy. Imperial Rome, whose very 
name was once synonymous with liberty and might, had long 
since been stripped of every mark of her former greatness, and 
was now writhing under the iron heel of feudal despotism and 
ecclesiastical oppression. "The spirit of the people was crushed, 
and they endured with passive, slave-like resignation the tyranny 
of their masters, whose fierce contentions among themselves serv- 
ed only to rivet more firmly upon their subjects the bonds of 
servitude. Even the mute walls seemed conscious of degrada- 
tion, for the temples of the gods, and other monuments of the olden 
time, were robbed and plundered, in order to administer to the 
gratification or defense of a degenerate nobility. Learning had 
fled from her ancient seat—commerce languished or was wholly 
neglected—robbery and murder were perpetrated in open day- 
light, and virtue and true religion were the only things recowni- 
zed or avenged as crimes. But yet, as the vietim of cousump- 
tion, worn by gradual decay, dies not without a brief but deceptive 
reanimation which might seem to promise rescue from the tomb 
and restoration to health, so the decayed though venerable tabric 
of Roman freedom was destined not to pass away without one 
short and glorious struggle for the recovery of its former gran- 
deur. The patriotic but unfortunate champion of the people's 
rights, in this final struggle for independence, was Cola di Rienzi, 
aman of whose career, extraordinary as it was, the historian has 
made but little mention, and even of whose existence we might 
almost be ignoraut, were it not for the tragedian aud the novelist 
of modern times. 

Born on the banks of the ‘Tiber, of poor and humble parents, 
Rienzi measured not his ambition by his fortune. He saw the 
degradation of his countrymen, and determined to restore them 
to freedom. He carly began to prepare himself for the arduous 
undertaking. Without wealth or friends, by his own unaided 
application, he acquired a vast amount of learning, and filled his 
soul with the noblest sentiments of Roman patriotism. Ile made 
himself the friend and favorite of the people ; he sought aud ob- 
tained popularity with the nobles, in whose presence he assumed 
the character of a jester, and they, as they listened to his ludi- 
crous sallies, dreamed not that any emotions of patriotistia or re- 
sentment could lie concealed under the assumed mask of the 
buffoon. Occasionally, from beneath the habit of his supposed 
character, he would utter dark sayings and warnings of changes 
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to come; but they langhed at them as the idle wind, and ap- 
planded him the more for his pleasantry. Private wrongs had he 
to revenge, as well as public. It is no invention of the faney 
when the novelist tells us that his younger brother, a helpless 
boy, was inhumanly and with impunity butehered by the Colon- 
na. ‘The quick and excitable temperament which Rienzi pos- 
sessed, in common with his countrymen, would have led hiin to 
immediate and inconsiderate revenge, had it not been united in 
him with a prudence and a self-restraint which the sons of Italy 
seldom exhibit. His views were not bent merely upon the pre- 
seut; they extended to the future ; and every additional wrong 
only tended to swell the tide in the same channel, and to strength- 
ep him in his determination to be the people’s champion. 

Nature had made him to be the leader of a popular insurrection. 
He possessed an eloquence, fervid and persuasive, well fitted to 
gain a complete mastery over the minds of men in whom the 
passions predominated over the judgment, and who were easily 
kindled by the contrast of their former national glory with their 
present debased condition. He had likewise a remarkable tact 
in securing the affections of the multitude, and an intimate knowl- 
edge of human nature, acquired by deep study and personal ob- 
servation, Which enabled him to determine with accuracy who 
were trustworthy, and whom to associate with himself in the ex- 
eention of his designs. Equally noble was his person with his 
mind, and as the Italian serf beheld him, clothed in the robes of 
other lands, with all but inspired tongue explaining the myste- 
rious signification of some antique picture or mouldering inserip- 
tion which he represented as emblematic of the times, he might 
well imagine that he saw before him one of the founders of Ro- 
man liberty, risen from the grave to chide him for his servitude 
and animate him to the contest. 

The maturity and the execution of his plot were simultaneous. 
The people tlocked to his standard and hailed him as their deliv- 
erer; their despots were overwhelmed with amazement and in- 
diguation. ‘That he, the despised fool and mountebank, should 
dare to resist their lawful and recognized authority, seemed so 
impious that they could only pacify their rage by reflecting upon 
the ruin which they expected to behold his rash rebellion bring- 
ing upon its infatuated author. But before they had time to con- 
cert any plan of resistance, Rienzi had already refused the impe- 
rial purple, and contented himself with the more humble yet 
more appropriate title of “tribune of the people.” As supreme 
magistrate of Rome, he immediately required the oath of alle- 
giance from the terrified nobles, menacing them with expulsion 
from the city in case of disobedience. They indignantly refused 
to bow to the low-born revolutionist, and cowardly fled, to await 
at a distance the termination of a conspiracy which they thought 
so ill-conceived, and dangerous only to its originator. 
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And now we again see, as it were by magic, order and freedom 
restored to Rome. Commerce revives ; laws prevail ; robbers and 
murderers meet with severe and never-failing retribution ; ancient 
prosperity returns; pilgrims and strangers again flock to the im- 
perial city. The fame of the new government spread in all di- 
rections. Great hopes were excited; the King of Hungary and 
the Emperor of Germany solicited the friendship of the ‘Tribune ; 
learned scholars applanded him, and there are letters of Petrarch 
extant eloquently urging him to persevere in his noble designs. 
Neighboring states were eager to form alliances with the newly- 
created chief, and even the Pope himself dared not to dispute the 
authority which he never sanctioned. "The nobles returned in 
despair, and swore to stand by the “good establishinent.” But 
there was no sincerity in their oaths; they detested the new gov- 
ernment. A common degradation banished the memory of their 
ancient quarrels, and united all, even those who had been rivals 
and enemies, in hate and jealousy of him who had dared to sub- 
ject them to the same laws with the people, whom they had here- 
tofore regarded as their slaves. Rienzi spurned them not: he 
would have cherished them in bis bosom, in common with the 
rest of the nation; and they, in return for his kinduess, aimed 
the assassin’s dagger at his heart. But he seemed to possess a 
charmed life; the blow failed, and the hireling of the cowardly 
traitors was detected, and confessed the names of his employers 
and the details of the plot. ‘The people were clamorous in their 
demands for immediate vengeance upon the conspirators, but Ri- 
enzi preferred to conquer by kindness, and, with unexampled 
maguanimity, he pardoned those whose execution both justice 
and policy would have sanctioned. This act of merey had not 
the desired effect upon the malignant minds of the barous ; they 
keenly felt the humiliation of being obliged to sue for merey from 
the Tribune, and the public ignominy which they had attached to 
themselves added fuel to their resentment. Having wnsuecesstul- 
ly essayed every temporal means of destroying or injuring the ob- 
ject of their hatred, they finally had recourse to spiritual tyran- 
ny; and by persuading the Pope that Rienzi had insoleutly defi- 
ed the power of the ayostolic see, induced “his holiness” to 
fulminate against him a bull of excommunication. From that 
moment the ‘Tribune was deserted by all his most zealous follow- 
ers, and when his authority and his person were again assailed 
by a handful of surviving nobles, the great bell of the Capitol 
tolled in vain, and he was obliged to save his life by an ignomin- 
ious flight. Such was the power of the Church in those days 
of superstition—such the withering influence of its anger. 

Seven years was Rienzi absent from the imperial city—at one 
time a miserable wanderer—at another, the tenant of a@ prison, 
But his political career was not destined to so speedy and so dis- 
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graceful an end. ‘The miserable Romans, reduced to their for- 
mer servitude, soon sighed for the days of the “good establish- 
ment,” and prayed for a second deliverance at the hands of him 
whose very faults they adored, when contrasted with the anar- 
chy and misrule which prevailed ducing his absence. Nor were 
their prayers unanswered—Rienzi returned in triumph, not as 
tribune, but legally appointed senator of Rome and viceroy of 
the Pope. Joyful and enthusiastic was his reception ; and the 
friends of liberty hoped that the dark cloud, which had so long 
obscured the brilliancy of their sun, was now rolled aside forev- 
er; but in vain—it was only to give a momentary splendor to 
his setting beams. 

A fearful and unexpected reaction came on. Rienzi found it 
necessary to impose taxes upon them in order to defray the 
unavoidable expenses of government. Enraged at the supposed 
breach of power, and thinking that even he would play the ty- 
rant, they resisted ; and in two short months from the time of 
his restoration, the last of the Roman patriots fell the victim of 
popular fury, murdered without an opportunity for uttering a dy- 
ing plea for liberty or expostulation for life, in that very balcony 
from which he had so often chained the minds of his ungrateful 
countrymen by his eloquence, and instructed them by his wis- 
dom. But, in the words of another, “one day of the rule that 
followed was suflicient to vindicate his reign and avenge his 
memory ; and for centuries afterward, whenever that degenerate 
populace dreamed of glory or sighed for justice, they recalled the 
bright vision of their own victim, and deplored the fate of Cola 
di Rienzi.” X,Y, Z, &e. 


BEAUTY. 


A nose that sweetly bloomed beside 
A little brooklet, swift and fiir, 

Bent o'er the limpid, flowing tide, 
To see its image mirrored there, 


But soon a rude gale swept the bank, 
And tore each tender leaf away ; 
All in the rapid current sank, 
That bore them on to quick decay. 


‘Tis thus with beauty—like the rose 
It ever meets an early doom ; 
Time's rapid river onward flows, 
And snatches all its grace and bloom. 
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THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 


Tur. Library is a gallery hung with Daguerreotype portraits of 
mind, and he must be less or more than man, who bows not to 
the power or beauty there depicted. Peculiar associations and 
feelings, however, are connected with these collections. In the 
gloomy hall of some old monastery, teeming with age-staiwed 
tomes the worm alone disturbs, we reverence those who beneath 
the hood of superstition and mystery, hid many a gem, now the 
pride and wealth of literature ; or, with Irving, moralize on that 
stream, Which, save for a chance-eddy, soon bears to oblivion the 
author and his works. In the rich man’s study, where wealth 
with painted face and gay attire would pass for intellect, where 
value is estimated by cost, the glitter dazzles, but a ‘touch not’ 
is inscribed bidding us only estimate the jewel’s setting. is 
the volume whose worn cover has often felt the glow of the fire- 
side, and whose well thumbed page grandsire and babe together 
con, that is truly prized and rightly loved. . 

Dear is the chamber where many pleasant hours of our short 
life have run their litthe race, and where we trust many more 
shall yet find being. "The branches of that large oak, the arena 
for feats of boyish prowess, shades its single window, and the old 
fashioned chair, whose wide arms oft eucireled our little flock, 
still stands in leather drapery, as when some well fed Puritan 
pressed its seat. The painted floor, the walnut table, the mirror 
with its grotesque picture, all are there, and all at home. Among 
them, like some queenly matron ‘of the olden time,’ surrounded 
by sister forms, rises that ancient cabinet. Its green curtains 
sweeping the floor, half veil those crowded shelves, and that hum- 
ble cupboard, the prized repository of our own small store. The 
word of God, marked by the generation for a century, hes i its 
accustomed nook, and on the eve of holy day, the sire opens 


“The big ha’ Bible, ance his father's pride,” 


while all cluster around to see its homely cuts, and hear how Jo- 
seph’s coat excited envy in the breast of his brethren, thence 
taught ourselves a lesson of humility; or to behold Goliath telled 
by the stout hand of youthful David, watch the devils tearing 
the men of Judah, and in the woman of the Apocalypse, filthy 
and vile, learn to hate a religion where there is yet much to ad- 
mire. Thou ‘book of books,’ when the green grass shall toss 
above our parents’ grave, we will still cherish thee ‘as a lamp to 
our feet, and a light to our path;’ and in all simplicity, asking no 
other guide along life’s wanderings, will bequeath thee to our fol- 
lowers as the treasure that loseth not by rust, nor wasteth by use. 
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In that corner, worn by tiny fingers, the ‘ Exile of Siberia’ rests, 
Pure tears stain the page which tells the death of poor Elizabeth's 
sole guardian, and how this model daughter was exposed pitiless 
and penniless to the wild beating of a Russian winter. A sweet 
briar is that simple tale, breathing fragrance from every leaf, dear 
alike to age and infancy. 

Good John Bunyan is there, too, whose allegories satisfy even 
the rich dreams of childhood, and as we wander among his tlow- 
ers, We often press a mound, which with its holy text solemnly 
bids us prepare to die. ‘Those masterly sketchings, which have 
made the strictest doubt if the novel’s winning light be always a 
satanic coal, touch the ceiling. One of these we were permitted 
each year to open, and in the dawn of mind did we wonder at 
Flora’s wildness, and love the womanly virtues of Rebecca. Ah! 
childhood is the time for fietion— 


“ Heaven lies about us in our infaney,” 


the stars its portals and the sky its erystal floor. Then we con- 
verse with the flower as a fellow, and think the wind an angel's 
voice— 
“The youth who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature's priest— 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on bis way attended, 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.”’ 


Guide, if you will, but restrain not the flight of young ima- 
gination ; direct it where with unsoiled pinions it may bathe in 
the pure sunlight. "Though prudes assert false ideas thus formed, 
and beings unfitted for the stern realities of life, let the boy 
learn in the page of such as Scott, the way of man with man, or 
view the more fanciful creation of some noble bard, and if he 
judge too highly of his fellow, one glance at earth dissolves the 
spell, while meantime, the power of fixed attention has beeu ac- 
quired by his mind, the depths of noble thought stirred within 
his soul, the high end for which he was intended shown him, 
and his abilities strengthened to attain thatend. Allowed but an 
annual interview with the works of this great author, we some- 
times stole a sweet though forbidden converse. Ouce when by 
stool, and chair, and shelf, we had climbed to reach the prize, 
while with usual care we chose another sober volume, (which 
when intruding step was heard we snatched, and with due grav- 
ity seemed plodding through,) curiosity tempted us to see what 
such an uncomely form contained, The preface pleasing, on we 
wandered till the evening hour, when a kind mother found us in 
merry laughter over the ‘Mad Dog’s Elegy.’ Unnoticed fell the 
gentle footstep, but when her warm cheek was felt, our own 
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blushed deeper than the western sky, for fear we did not hold a 
‘proper book.’ ‘Trouble soon changed to joy, as, commended for 
the choice, we were bid read on. Nor has that first love waned. 
The calm and quiet humor is a fond companion for our gayer 
hours, and those moral essays well comport with our sombre mo- 
ments. Above all, that pure taste, like Grecian chisel, adds grace 
to all it touches, and renders Goldsmith's style the model of few- 
est faults. Nor does he want mates. Johnson, with a voice as 
the sound of ocean's waves, aud with intellect as vast and deep ; 
qeaint, thoughtful Locke, classic Robertson, England's noblest 
bards, best historians, and holiest divines, have gathered in the 
small yet goodly company. Not in gala dress, but with dusty 
clouts, and hard stained hands, they join the household cirele, add 
zest to the winter hearth, and wile usefully away the lonely hour, 

Much advantage does a family derive from such a collection. 
Itisa perennial fountain, satiating the story-thirst of budding 
childhood, refreshing the growing plant, and, when maturity is 
reached, spreadiig through every pore, causing leaf, flower, and 
fruit to bud in the mingled grace of usefulness and beauty.  Wis- 
dom sits there in pleasure’s garb, to wipe many an idle moment 
from that account, in whieh all are debtors. Strength is also thus 
acquired by the mind, which meanwhile learns to use it, and by 
faney’s aid with equal polish and with just device to adorn her 
shield. The hired volume, burried through and closed at an ap 
pointed moment, may swell the amount we read, but careful study 
and diligent review alone appreciate, and consequently profit. 
Alas that the headstrong spiritof the age, which, if it might, would 
goad the globe to a faster course in the firmament, should have 
entered the family. and, scattering its loved volumes, have estab- 
lished at every corner a circulating library, through which the 
young mind is permitted to hasten with a speed that only con- 
fuses by its dizzy whirl, instead of that quiet pace in which men 
used to note each blossom, and drink in the lesson and beauty of 
every landseape. 

The hallowed associations that bind us to home are severing 
strand by strand. Yet though the homestead no longer shades 
the same race for ages, though the dying head is not pillowed on 
the couch its first breath moistened, let us at least treasure those 
legacies of genius, we inherit through our fathers, thus having a 
double claim to care and love, each letter of which is a spell to 
rouse the memory of some by-gone scene, and whose influence 
in nerving intellect and kindling the pure ailections of the heart, 
shall be felt when we and they have crumbled. 
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In that corner, worn by tiny fingers, the ‘ Exile of Siberia’ rests, 
Pure tears stain the page which tells the death of poor Elizabeth's 
sole guardian, and how this model daughter was exposed pitiless 
and penniless to the wild beating of a Russian winter. A sweet 
briar is that simple tale, breathing fragrance from every leaf, dear 
alike to age and infaney. 

Good John Bunyan is there, too, whose allegories satisfy even 
the rich dreams of childhood, and as we wander among his tlow- 
ers, we often press a mound, which with its holy text solemnly 
bids us prepare to die. ‘Those masterly sketchings, which have 
made the strictest doubt if the novel’s winning light be always a 
satanic coal, touch the ceiling. One of these we were permitted 
each year to open, and in the dawn of mind did we wonder at 
Flora’s wildness, and love the womanly virtues of Rebecca. Ah! 
childhood is the time for fietion— 


“ Heaven lies about us in our infaney,” 


the stars its portals and the sky its erystal floor. Then we con- 
verse with the flower as a fellow, and think the wind an angel's 
voice— 
“ The youth who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature's priest— 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


Guide, if you will, but restrain not the flight of young ima- 
gination ; direct it where with unsoiled pinions it may bathe in 
the pure sunlight. "Though prudes assert false ideas thus formed, 
and beings unfitted for the stern realities of life, let the boy 
learn in the page of such as Scott, the way of man with man, or 
view the more fanciful creation of some noble bard, and if he 
judge too highly of his fellow, one glance at earth dissolves the 
spell, while meantime, the power of fixed attention has been ac- 
quired by his mind, the depths of noble thought stirred within 
his soul, the high end for which he was intended shown him, 
and his abilities strengthened to attain thatend. Allowed but an 
annual interview with the works of this great author, we some- 
times stole a sweet though forbidden converse. Ouce when by 
stool, and chair, and shelf, we had climbed to reach the prize, 
while with usual care we chose another sober volume, (which 
when intruding step was heard we snatched, and with due grav- 
ity seemed plodding through,) curiosity tempted us to see what 
sich an uncomely form contained. The preface pleasing, on we 
wandered till the evening hour, when a kind mother found us in 
merry laughter over the ‘Mad Dog’s Elegy.’ Unnoticed fell the 
gentle footstep, but when her warm cheek was felt, our own 
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blushed deeper than the western sky, for fear we did not hold a 
‘proper book.’ ‘Trouble soon changed to joy, as, commended for 
the choice, we were bid read on, Nor has that first love waned. 
The calm and quiet humor is a fond companion for our gayer 
hours, and those moral essays well comport with our sombre mo- 
ments. Above all, that pure taste, like Grecian chisel, adds grace 
to all it touches, and renders Goldsmith’s style the model of tew- 
est faults. Nor does he want mates, Johnson, with a voice as 
the sound of ocean’s waves, aud with intellect as vast and deep ; 
quaint, thoughtful Locke, classic Robertson, England's noblest 
bards, best historians, and holiest divines, have gathered in the 
small yet goodly company. Not in gala dress, but with dusty 
clouts, and hard stained hands, they join the household circle, add 
zest to the winter hearth, and wile usefully away the lonely hour. 

Much advantage does a family derive from such a collection. 
Itisa perennial fountain, satiating the story-thirst of budding 
childhood, refreshing the growing plant, and, when maturity is 
reached, spreading through every pore, causing leaf, flower, and 
fruit to bud in the mingled grace of usefulness aud beauty.  Wis- 
dom sits there in pleasure’s garb, to wipe many an idle moment 
from that account, in which all are debtors. Strength ts also thus 
acquired by the mind, which meanwhile learts to use it, and by 
faney’s aid with equal polish and with just device to adorn her 
shield. "The hired volume, hurried through and closed at an ap 
pointed moment, may swell the amount we read, but careful study 
and diligent review alone appreciate, and consequently profit. 
Alas that the headstrong spirit of the age, which, if it might, would 
goad the globe to a faster course in the firmament, should have 
entered the family. and, scattering its loved volumes, have estab- 
lished at every corner a circulating library, through which the 
young mind is permitted to hasten with a speed that only con- 
fuses by its dizzy whirl, instead of that quiet pace in which men 
used to note each blossom, and drink in the lesson and beauty of 
every landseape. 

The hallowed associations that bind us to home are severing 
strand by strand. Yet though the homestead no longer shades 
the same race for ages, though the dying head is not pillowed on 
the couch its first breath moistened, let us at least treasure those 
legacies of genius, we inherit through our fathers, thus having a 
double claim to care and love, each letter of which is a spell to 
rouse the memory of some by-gone scene, and whose influence 
in nerving intellect and kindling the pure ailections of the heart, 
shall be felt when we and they have crumbled. 
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Trene is moonlight on the bay, love, | Like a spirit thou dost sway, love, 


Beaming bright, beaming bright— Every breast—every breast ; 
As the billows heave and die away, love, And the pilgrim stars now pray, love, 
In the night—the stilly night. To be blest—to be blest. 


Then awake and sweetly cheer, love, 
The pensive night—the pensive night, 

And thy slaves that languish here, love, 
For thy sight—for thy sight. 


And the stars are in the sky, love, 
Weeping there—weeping there, 

Till they meet thy laughing eyes, love, 
Darkly fair—darkly fair. 

As the ocean billows flow, love, 


And the summer breeze comes lonely To greet their queen—to greet their 
Murm ring by—murin ring by, queen, 

As if it mourned thy absence only, We bend in homage low, love, 
Mov ring nigh—hov ring nigh. To beauty’s sheen—to beauty’s sheen. 


CHRISTIANITY, 


No mistake is more hurtful in its consequences than that which 
takes a wrong view of the requirements of Christianity. And 
yet, we venture to assert, that the opinions which very many in- 
dividuals adopt as to what religion demands, and which these car- 
ry out into practice, have done more harm, in fostering among 
themselves prejudices, cherishing bigotry, and begetting a spirit 
of unkindness towards those who think differently, than any 
thing else, or all else, against which Christianity has ever had to 
contend. Whilst we thankfully acknowledge the influence which 
a high and holy faith has had in quieting the passions of men, 
and perfecting the bonds of social brotherhood ; nay, even in the 
restraint of those who theoretically reject its claims; we must 
believe that there are yet nobler triumphs to be achieved by a 
thoughtful appreciation of its spirit of enlarged and liberal chari- 
ty. We enter our protest here against Cliristianity’s being made 
amenable for the absurdities which not uufrequently make up the 
theories so fondly clang to by many sectarian partisans. ‘They 
are rather the result of individual mental organization, or the pro- 
duct of fortuitous circumstance. 

It is the first thought which strikes the mind fully impressed 
with the truth of the existence of God, and witnessing in His 
lower works so many traces of His character, that such a being 
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would not leave man to grope darkly, amid a thousand confusing 
fancies, in the pursuit of definite ideas concerning his relations to 
the Creator. Opening the volume given us for our guidance we 
find a transcript of God’s will with reference to all questions which 
can occur, when we view our life as more than the passing vapor 
of this time-being—as a something stretching beyond the limits of 
threescore years and ten, to meet its full fruition in the blessed- 
ness of an hereafter. Christianity then is a revelation from One 
infinitely pure, and infinitely good, of all we are required to do 
and to believe. It is eminently suited to the wants of man, mul- 
tifarious as they are. "There is no diversity of character so strange 
or intricate but what is appealed to with a discernment so just, a 
spirit so pure, and so attractive from its loveliness, that whilst we 
start at beholding ourselves—our most hidden thoughts and feel- 
ings—portrayed with such accuracy, we at the same time confess 
that all-pervading kindness which has taught us the first lessons 
of self-knowledge. 

The tendencies of the present age, however, we fear would 
lead men to regard religion as more of a material, and less of a 
spiritual nature than it really is. Recognizing, as most do, the 
origin of what we believe as proceeding from none other than 
God, we are too apt to stop half-way, and rest satisfied with an 
outward profession, neglecting the far more important influence 
of Christianity upon our daily life—our individual being.  As- 
suming that we ourselves are the chosen guardians of the faith, 
and hardly considering the possibility of mistake, even upon mi- 
nute and trivial points, a spirit of bigotry, searcely perceptible in 
its approaches, gradually comes nearer and nearer, until we are 
fairly entangled in meshes from which naught but stern and reso- 
lute exertion can set us free. Humiliating as is the thought, is 
there not less freedom from uncharitable feelings than we would 
fondly hope the age in which we live could tolerate: Does the 
spirit of the inquisitor slumber with the dust of ‘Porquemada ? 
Alas! that facts compel us to an unfavorable answer to these inter- 
rogations. [tis painful to behold the arrogant assumption which 
characterizes some of the denunciations of the pulpit. — [t breathes 
not the mild and lovely spirit of a religion whose true results are 
the purification of the heart, the ennobling of the character, the 
expansion of the mind, aud the production of those excellencies 
which dignify whilst they adorn, causing us to feel a stronger 
admiration, and truer love for him who is their subject. We mean 
not that the clergyman should become the timid and shnuking 
advocate of the truths he professes, but that he should ever re- 
member that his peculiar station does not wholly free him from 
passions and prejudices common to the rest of his fellow men, 
and that he is therefore beholden to cherish calmness and modera- 
tion as the fit adjuncts of his faith. His oilice is the highest 
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with which man can be entrusted, but then it has the most weighty 
responsibilities, and demands, for the right fulfillment of these, 
the union of what may be termed rare virtues—cool judgment 
and disinterested kindness, joined with a warm attachment to his 
profession—a mind capable of grasping high truths, and applying 
them to the accidents of every-day life. Now it is manifest that 
every thing like uncharitable or bigoted feeling is directly hostile 
in all its tendencies to the cultivation of such a character. With- 
out expressing an opinion upon the peculiar theological views of 
alate distinguished prelate, we regard Bishop Jebb as a model 
well worthy of thoughtful consideration, as respects the intluence 
attainable by high-minded toleration, even among those who 
would be led most strongly to combat his views. In the center 
of a community strongly bound to the tenets of the Romish 
Chureh, this good man ever maintained the most friendly inter- 
course both with the Catholic clergy and the people of their 
charge, without for a moment compromising a single point of his 
Protestant creed. And why, we ask, need any different result 
be witnessed tu the Christian world: Let us look for a while at 
two reasons Which suggest themselves. 

Men too frequently merely transfer to religion passions which 
of old ruled in their breasts—make religion the vent whence are 
to tlow forth, unchecked, the idiosyncrasies of a mean, selfish or 
ambitious spirit. ‘This has been seen in gone-by days, and is 
witnessed by the chronicles of old History. No hierarchy but 
what has been disgraced by inhuman persecution—no sect but 
what could wish some pages blotted from its records—nay, no in- 
dividual but who is conscious of having, at some period or other, 
been subject to the untoward influences of the strangest conceits, 
the most unphilosophical deductions and theories, aud ruling, for 
a time, his life by these, has cherished opinions of which he is 
alterwards heartily ashamed. ‘There is no more painful exhibi- 
tion of littleness than this wretched misapplication of the noble 
truths of Christianity—no winning gentleness of manners, no 
lovely spirit of humility, no unostentatious fulfilling of social du- 
ties, but a character sternly forbidding, with gloomy austerity, 
making itself the standard of perfection, and its own dogmas the 
gauge of catholicity. 

The habit of viewing religion asa system of penances and 
mortifications, has contributed its share to the production of a 
misshapen Christianity. Some really seem to believe that to 
sinile with a laughter-loving world, is to put in jeopardy their 
consistency ; or to indulge a sympathy with the beautiful rela- 
tions of lite, is to enter into temptation. A monastic order, not 
indeed bound by Dominican vows, but yet under the dominion of 
prejudice and fanaticism, is the substitute for the monkery of old. 
Now if there is any thing which tends to make us cheerful, con- 
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tented, and happy ; which causes us to enter into and appreciate 
the true dignity of our being ; which inspires us with a lofty and 
noble-minded thoughtfulness, it is Christianity. It completes the 
character, and is alike its ornament and strength. Do not our 
minds instinctively revolt at the idea that religion comes to fright- 
en away the innocent joys of childhood; to check the high as- 
pirations of the man as he enters upon the active and vigorous 
duties of life, tinging his every thought with sadness, and mak- 
ing his plans partake rather of the steruness of unwelcome duty, 
than tend to the furtherance of true happiness ; to breathe into the 
ear of old age the gloomiest warnings of the approach of death, 
bidding the time-worn pilgrim forget the bright seenes he has 
passed through, or remember them only to bewail his wretched 
sinfulness in tears of the bitterest penitence ? We have strange- 
ly misconstrued the benevolence of the Deity if we couceive that 
He has enjoined us to forego the happiness of which this life is 
capable. L’or what is the outward form of Nature decked with 
beauty if not to minister to our joy? This stern spirit which 
makes our life cousist in the mechanical performance of duty, or 
in sullen task-work, cannot be too much deprecated. It at once 
contracts our views, and wholly unfits us for the exercise of a 
comprehensive charity. 

We think then that much of the illiberal spirit which so mars 
the beauty and proportion of Christianity, may be traced to the 
habit of looking upon religion as something in which we are con- 
cerned as partisans, or as a system excluding the gentle yet noble 
sympathies of life. For, in the first instance, the subject for 
which we have entered party lists will not free us from those 
prejudices which are the natural if not necessary accompani- 
ments of all mere party warfare; and, in the other, when we 
cease to recognize the deep joyfulness which springs from friend- 
ship and love, we become strangers to our finer feelings,—those 
only which can suceessfully combat the waywardness of passion, 
or expose the folly of bigotry. We proceed to inquire how far 
charity may extend consistently with the duty we owe to our 
faith, and then to investigate some of the evils which result froin 
the want of its due exercise. 

We are doubtless bound to uphold what we deem to be truth, 
for we can regard this as the only corrective of the follies of 
mankind—as alone shedding an unwavering light over our life- 
journey. Yet ought we ever to remember, that mind ts so cousti- 
tuted as to be subject to a vast number of influences which can so 
far blend as often to lead far astray from true results. Where is the 
life which is free from absurdities ?—where the mind which hath 
never known aught but truth as the director of its opinions: — In 
reading biography ihe fact is continually impressed upon us that 
even great and estimable men furnish no exceptions to the do- 
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minion of error. Very many deem it an all-sufficient reason for 
their belief that their doctrines are the favorite theories of those 
whom they respect either for learning, or for characters adorned 
by virtuous lives. Others, again, rashly throw aside every thing 
which does not harmonize with their educational prejudices, or 
agree with their own superficial thinking and individual pride of 
opinion. Both are wrong. ‘There is a deference due to the opin- 
ions of others, the wise and the good, but not a blind submission ; 
and we are bound to think for ourselves, yet with a care, lest sel(- 
love obscure the fairness of reason. We must not assent to ab- 
surdities, though upheld by great minds. We cannot bow, for 
instance, to the subtle reasonings of a Berkeley, in his maintain- 
ance of the immateriality of the visible universe. We oppose 
him then; but how? By denouncing the man, by tearing to 
pieces his character, by shutting him oat from the pale of our 
sympathies and our society? Would such a course be likely to 
reclainn him trom error? Nay, would it not rather render him 
more obstinate and unyielding, confirming him in the support of 
sentiments for which he might justly consider himself a martyr ? 
This then is not the mode whereby he is to be treated. Chris- 
tianity would revolt at such a want of charity. Combat his opin- 
ions, but do so in a mild and attractive manner, and you secure 
for your own better reasonings that attentive examination which 
acoutrary treatment would, in all probability, cause to be foregone. 
The gentle way in which the sweet spirit of Mackenzie rebukes his 
friend David Hume in that most exquisite of stories, “ La Roche,” 
would have had more etlect upon the mind of the philosopher than 
all the fierce disputation to which his writings gave rise. Some- 
thing must be conceded to the weaknesses of human nature. The 
manner in Which the names and characters of noted infidel wri- 
ters are introduced in many pulpit discourses, savors too frequent- 
ly of a vindictive or triumphing spirit. We have heard the 
preacher, giving reins to his imagination, describe the terrors of 
the judgmenut-day, and, arrogating the prerogative of the Most 
Hich, assign to the abodes of irremediable misery those, by name, 
who he dared to say had forfeited the mercies of God. Alas! 
that poor man should step beyond the boundaries of those things 
which are revealed, the righttul property of himself aud his chil- 
dren, and attempt to pry into those mysteries which Omniscience 
alone can foretell! 

An apostle, with the comprehensive brevity which marks his 
writings, hath taught us the extent of that love which we should 
ever bear towards our fellow men, and unquestionably the mod- 
ern meaning of the word ‘charity,’ will be found to harmonize 
with the grand duty therein urged. Anda modern writer has 
remarked, with great depth of meaning: “It is unworthy a reli- 
gious man to view an irreligious one either with alarm or aver- 
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sion, or with any other feeling than regret, and hope, and brother- 
ly commiseration. Lt he seek truth, is he not our brother, and to 
be pitied? If he do not seek truth, is he not still our brother, 
and to be pitied still mores’ Would that such a spirit was more 
generally ditfused throughout the world! ‘Trath has nothing to 
fear from opposition so long as her disciples act in accordance 
with her precepts. Are we to turn aside and enter the angry lists 
of contention with every one who chooses to call in question our 
faith: ‘"Prath herself sutfers by such conduct. Liberality of 
opinion, toleration, charity—call it what you will—acts as the grand 
forerunner to sunple, earnest truth—humble, long-sutlering truth ; 
and this latter will in due time exercise her proper sovereignty. 

The evils consequent upon a want of proper charity in Cliis- 
tians are neither few nor unimportant. A mind endowed not 
with this gift is itself but half enlightened. lt cannot exert the 
purifying influence it would. It alternates betweev sunshine 
and cloud, and while it is contemplating some beautiful sent 
ment, lo! a cloud intervenes, and all is dark and gloomy. Such 
a mind is bewildered as to its own conceptions, for light and 
shade are constantly bleuding, and all is confused, and at length 
it views every thing in a sort of dim twilight, where shapes are 
maguified beyoud their due proportions, aud a might of the soul 
comes on, gradually but surely. 

The great duties enjoined by Christianity require a constant 
mingling with our fellow men. If the courtesy of the geutle- 
man, in the warmth of our support of principles however just, ts 
sacrificed, we have at once excited prejudices against ourselves 
which may delay for along time, and perhaps forever prevent, 
the reception of those principles. Well-ordered, enlightened soci- 
ety demands nothing from Christianity which in any way les- 
sens her dignity or impairs her power; whilst the latter teaches 
her disciples to cast no unwarrantable gloom over the relations of 
social life, inasmuch as she herself is made answerable by the 
multitude for the misinterpretation of her doctrines. ‘The * odi- 
um theologicum’ would never have passed into a proverb had 
there not been abundant reason afforded by the spirit shown in 
most of the discussions which have agitated the world upon mat- 
ters of religious faith. Why is it that, even at this late period, 
our periodicals which are devoted to these subjects have not imn- 

«da more liberal policy? ‘The nast is fruitful in facts which 
show the folly of pursuing a course which has before deluged 
the earth with Christian blood, and which now separates those 
who ought in good earnest to be joined hand in hand in further- 
ing the great work entrusted to their care. . 

Another point, which would bear much enlargement, is the op- 
position made to the investigations of natural science, in the ab- 
surd fear that something may be discovered which will militate 
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against what we deem to be the truths of the Bible. The two 
sources of evidence are in a measure distinct, and yet, as has thus 
far been the case, there is no contradiction between them. Sci- 
ence may overthrow a few visionary notions, but in the end gives 
us aright understanding of Scriptural truths. The etfect of this 
overweening jealousy is to disgust the mind of the enthusiastic 
naturalist. It is also, on the part of those who cherish it, an im- 
plied mistrust of Him whose Oneness shines not only in the pages 
of revelation, but in the great book of nature. 

As priests then at the high altar of Truth, it behooves us to 
catch a portion of her lovely spirit. We cannot minister there as 
we ought without an understanding and generous mind—a mind 
above hate—above bigotry. Cherish we either of these latter, 
what are our appeals in behalf of what we profess to love? If 
such passions must needs be exhibited, take them away from a 
shrine where all ought to be holy, and let them be used in the 
promulgation of error. At least you will be more consistent. 
Mankind will judge of doctrines by their influence upon the life. 
If Christian professors are no better than their neighbors, one of 
two opinions forces itself irresistibly upon the mind, either that 
Christianity is untrue, or that what we behold is not Christianity. 
Which of the two is the more likely determination, we have too 
many evidences around us to cause us to doubt. 


HINTS FOR A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE WRITING? OF 
CARLYLE. 


Tomas Carty.e is not a writer to be despised. He cannot be 
set aside by a sneer. ‘Those who profess not to be able to under- 
stand his meaning, or to be wholly offended and disgusted with 
his style, will find that the expression of their contempt, will have 
less influence to lower him in the estimation of his admirers, than 
would their entire silence. 

In saying this we rank not ourselves with his admiring disci- 
ples. But we hold it to be well, whenever a writer has gained 
an actual and powerful sway among thinking men, not only 
suspect but to be assured that there is something in him, anc 
search for the secret of his power. Such an influence, Carlyle 1s 
at this moment exerting over a superior class of minds on both 
sides of the Atlantic. ‘This influence is very diverse from that 
with which the fashionable novelist excites the reading public, for 
to read Carlyle, costs retlection, and to relish his allusions and to be 
fascinated by his genius, argues a thinking mind and an elevated 
taste, as well as not a little literary culture. 
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Besides “it is well in literature to have a Catholic taste’”—to 
maintain our own principles, indeed with a manly independence 
and a well assured conviction; and to have our taste in matters 
of style, founded upon the laws of language and of thought—while 
yet we yield its rightful homage to genius as such, even if it is 
led astray by the error which it mistakes for truth. 

Carlyle has one merit that is high aud peculiar, and that is, 
that he writes with a serious and determined purpose. Litera- 
ture is with him not the trade which he drives for gain or even 
for fame alone, but the priestly oflice to which he has consecrated 
his powers for the welfare of man, in the diffusion of a just philo- 
sophy of man, of society, and the well being of both—whether it 
is history which he writes or criticism, or the dark and. strange 
mystery—he has this one aim before his mind and is ever by a 
direct or remote instrumentality ditlusing his high principles. 

These principles concern the dignity and good estate of man, 
and to elevate man to a high enthusiasm, first to know and then 
to realize the pertection of his nature, is the end for which he 
writes. 

His ideal of man is in the main a just one. He does not present 
to the admiration and sympathy of his readers as does Byron, the 
spoiled child of a proud mother—who contends with himsell be- 
cause he has an unreasonable will, and with his destiny because 
she will not gratify it, and who bewails his fate in strains which 
however bold in their strength and touching in their plaiutive- 
ness—do yet when rendered into plain prose, become but the 
same stale compound of blasphemous misanthropy. Nor is he as 
is the ideal of Bulwer—a roue, a coxcomb, ati aristocratic radical, 
with ten thousand a year, set off with the several adjunets, of 
brawls with the watch—of desperate rencounters with robbers— 
of mistresses loved to distraction, deceived and deserted, and ren- 
dered interesting by love the most disinterested, by Platome med- 
itations of the soul and its immortality that are most elevating, by 
communings with the invisible, the most entrancing, and what- 
ever else makes up the splendid and otfensive impossibility of 
man according to Mr. Lytton Bulwer. 

Man in his perfection, according to Carlyle, is as the perfect man 
of Scott and Shakspeare. Man respecting himselt, yielding alle- 

lance, not to fashion which makes the understanding frivolous 
the heart hard; nor to dead systems, hollow maxims or lite- 

less symbols—but to himself as his own master and judge, as 
hearing within himself the voice of truth and duty—as not 
proud but humble, while he is sell-respecting—as not malig- 
nant but warmed with the genial fire of human ailection ;— 
not eating his own heart by idle refining and moody discontent, 
but breasting the waves of untoward circumstance with a manly 
and determined energy. We are disposed to render great honor 
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to the writer, who has dared to step forth among the spoiled chil- 
dren of literature and fashion, and sound in their hearing truths 
like these,—who esteems the service of literature so highly aid 
yet knows the responsibility, under which he labors who enrolls 
himself under her banners. 

As a man commanding power, he stands high, if not among 
the highest of living writers. ‘Though charges of the gravest 
character will lie against his style, though it is both affected and 
fantastical, though it is as speckled as porphyritic granite ; wrought 
into the wildest and strangest combinations, and besprinkled with 
dark and mysterious allusions, we know not the writer who holds 
a pen that is so powerful as his. There is in his style a life and 
pulse which holds the reader in a broad wakefulness, and often 
startles him with the sudden and convulsive effect of the galvanic 
stroke. We know not the living writer, who has done any thing 
that evinces more of the power of genius and its bold and graphic 
painting, than many of those scenes, which bring before us so 
startlingly the men and events of the French Revolution. How 
vividly does he paint them to the eye in the terrible distinctness 
of a living reality. How are they made to live again, not only to 
the eye by graphic portraiture, but to the imagination, as once to 
the hearts of trembling lookers on, while each scene is shaded by 
the brooding darkness of the thunder cloud and made to gleam 
by the bewildering flash of the midnight lightning. How won- 
derful even to magic, is the effect which he causes by his use of 
familiar words, giving them a new and startling power—making 
them to call up associations unthought of before, and to waken 
in the mind a thrill of surprise and awe at the magic of his genius. 

Who is there among the popular writers of the day who views 
all subjects and all men from a loftier point of observation, and 
tries them by a surer and more searching insight? Who is there 
who penetrates more decply into the nature of man, and estimates 
the objects for which he should live and labor, the character which 
he should form, the sentiments and spirit by which he should be 
animated, by a more just and elevating philosophy ? 

On the other hand, there are two or three serious demerits to 
be set over against the catalogue of his excellencies. which must 
operate as large abatements against him in our final estimate of 
his claims to our regard, and, in our judgment, of the healthful 
ness of his iniluence. a 

First and foremost, he does not write with the simplicity of an 
earnest and single-hearted man. We use the term simplicity in 
no trivial sense, but with the meaning which it bears, when we 
ascribe it to Homer, to Burns, to Shakspeare and to Bacon, as the 
crowning excellence of each. We fear that he is not altogether 
earnest in his principles—that he admires their elevation and 
knows their truth, but is not possessed with the commanding en- 
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thusiasm of a high reverence and fervent faith for the truths which 
he propounds. We know he is not so in the garb by which he 
conveys his though’, Language is not employed by hun for 
one object, and this to make known himself—his own thoughts 
and feelings—with truth, with directness, with the foree and fire 
that is bent on its purpose, but is used to play wicks with—to 
show off rockets—to make men stare. Hence the reader cannot 
but be constantly turned aside from the onward course of its pro- 
gression into the passages which he opens on this side and 
that—now enticing him by a scene of bewitching beauty—then 
arresting him by one of dark and mysterious horror, and anon 
leading his eyes far off to some distant prospect. 

It can be natural to no man to write in a dialeet so Babylonish 
as the style of some of his later productions. — It is too spastmod- 
ic, complicated, and fantastical a style to be natural to any man, 
or to become even tolerably easy to his hand, except by a most 
unnatural pains-taking. Besides he can write well: noone who 
has read his critique on Burns will be disposed to deny that he 
can write with simplicity and directness, or that such a style be- 
comes him well. 

The reason he has forsaken his simplicity is, that he has 
forsaken himself, and begun to copy after or to ape another. His 
adored Jean Paul Richter, with his kindred of the fantastical 
school, have exerted on him a powerful influence. From them 
has he been content to take at second hand too much of his style 
of thinking and writing, and as is shown by his faults in both, 
with too much of the servile spirit of an imitator, We dislike 
aping ; it always betrays itself, and shows the man to bad ad- 
vantage who attempts it. Honesty is the best policy. We pre- 
fer the original to the copy—the German to the English Richter. 

We must name one other feature, and this rather im the way 
of grave suspicion than of positive aflirmation. We fear his in- 
fluence as Pantheistic and anti-Christian. His philosophy of man, 
as we have said, is just and pure, and as such it eomeides in al- 
most every point with the inmost spirit of Christian truth. As 
such it occupies a loftier height than Byrou’s pride or Bulwer's 
splendid coxcombry, or the polished heartlessness of the fashion- 
able literature. But though his philosophy of man, in his wants 
and in his perfection, be true and Christian, we dare not aflirm so 
of his philosophy of unseen existences and this initelleeta- 
al world by which man is girt about. As far as we can gather 
from the spirit and scope of his writings, as well as trom not a 
few indirect avowals, he holds not to the personality and living 
existence of the Jehovah of the Jewish theocracy aud the Re- 
deemer of the Christian revelation. 

At least, he vibrates between the view of Christianity, as a re- 
ligion which awakens faith and hope and love, and the view 
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which strips it of its life and power, by transmuting it into mythi 
and symbols that are true only so far as they are the garb of a 
higher and universal philosophy, or else is he the unconfessed 
apostle of the latter faith, if faith it may be called. 

As he has not chosen to be explicit, his writings should be re- 
ceived with wakeful attention, and his principles should be weigh- 
ed with a cautious scrutiny. ‘The subtlest poisons possess the 
most deadly potency, and there may be lurking with him and the 
writers of his school, influences more destructive to the highest 
interests of man than were ever diffused by the ignorant and ly- 
ing seofling of Voltaire, or the graver subtilty of Hume. 

Not only is Pantheistn destructive to man’s highest interests, 
and casts a shadow over his future destiny, but it is fatal to all 
that is creative in genius and original in literature. Genius lives 
and soars by her faith in the unseen. What can she do with 
faith ina God who is but a congeries of dead forces, with no 
higher personal interest to the soul of man than the vast forma- 
tion of granite that is the rugged and massive skeleton of the in- 
ner earth. There must be another soul of the universe than there 
is in the clanking steam-engine, however grand its doings, how- 
ever sure its stroke, however minute its care and beneficial its re- 
sults—yea, quite another soul, or genius will cease to be and 
cease to soar. 

Mar more congenial is it to her energy and her life to behold an 
Apollo “in the blazing chariot of the sun” and a Dian with her 
nymphs in the silvery radiance of the moon, Poetry, art, histo- 
ry and eloquence, depend alike upon a close communing with 
the spiritual world, and their united voice is, if you would give 
us lile and energy, give us an unseen world, whither we may 
soar aud whenee we may gather our choicest inspiration, Send 
us any Where but into a soulless and lifeless immensity, in which 
there is life, but no living being—in which there is no God, but 
only a blind force groping forever in dark unconsciousness about 
the universe, that itself had made and knew it not—which it an- 
imated with joyful life, and itself rejoiced not—which it filled 
with the songs of birds and the praises of men—all tending to- 
wards the heart of their Father, as the common centre of their 
adoration, while yet this heart of love was no where to be found. 
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Tur. world is full of music—on the ear, 
The eye—on every sense is freely poured 
Its rich and ever ¥aried melodies. 

Its voice now whispers in the yellow leaf, 
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Stirred by the viewless touch of zephyr's wing, 
Now thunders in the roar of ocean wild, 
When wintry winds have roused and chafed its spirit, 


To the eye it speaks in nature's countless forme 

Of beauty.—When at eve the last bight beam 

So sadly lingering in the western sky, 

On the dark clouds which curtain its repose— 

Flinging a veil of glory like the hues 

Which mark our youthful dreams of heaven, 
When breathe, 

Amid the closing flowers, the twilight airs, 

As lulling them to rest; and in the song 

Are joimed the murmurs of the silver stream, 

Rippling along its pebbles and bright sands, 

Half gleeful and half sad; the waving grass 

And wild flowers blooming on its verdant banks, 

Seem bending o'er to kiss its dancing waves 

Which flash in day's last beam, and woo its stay. 


When midnight’s hush is on the weary earth, 

And the pale moon is gliding, spirit like, 

Along its star-paved, cloud-environed path, 

Pouring its dewy light upon the hills, 

The darkling forests, and the crystal streams ; 
Bathed in its dreamy radiance all is changed— 

The earth seems holier ‘mid the softer lights, 

Deep shadows—still and voiceless melodies ; 

And then the stars—the pure bright stars, 

Looking so coldly down, Earth's beauties bloom 
To fade again ; but ever shining on 

The brilliant host above their vigils keep ; 
Unchanged they mark the swifl decay of man— 
His dreams, his hopes. Their silent vorwce bids time 
Wing back his rapid flight—we live again 

Our boyhood's light and careless days of glee, 
When with a bounding heart we earnest gazed 
Upon those twinkling lamps of heaven, nor deemed 
Aught here less bright and beauuful. 


The dawn too hath its melodies—go forth 
When the first matin song of some sweet bird 
Breaks the deep silence ;—when the pall of night 
Is rolling up from earth's green drapery — 

The last pale star fades out, and in the east 

The deepening tints are heralding the morn ; 

List to the harmony which welcomes its return— 
The morning breeze is up, and bearing on 

The fragrance of sweet flowers, it sweeps along, 
Driving the curling mists from silver lake, 
Shaking the tears of night from glossy leaves 
Which twinkle in the morning light; its wings 
Are Jaden with the rustlings of young boughs, 
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Music of birds, and fall of distant waters. 

And now the day comes up in living light, 
Kindling its beacon fires upon the bills, 

And crowning roof and spire with glowing beams , 
Anon the hum of man, his daily toil 

Again begun, chimes in the swelling melody. 


There's music in the sea.—Hast ever stood 
Upon the summit of some beetling cliff, 
W hose firm broad base for ages past has braved 
The billowy shock—when slumbering in its might, 
Calm as the surface of a summer lake, 
Hast gazed on the wide ocean ?-—in its depths 
Mirrored the flecey clouds which float along 
Like isles of light above—unbroken else, 
Save by the long and measured swell which rolls 
Its thunder on the strand. 

When the sunlight 
Sparkling on the glassy wave, darts down its rays 
Far through the caves where lie old ocean's wonders ; 
Where, tombed ‘mid crystal domes and coral groves, 
The lost and lovely ones of earth repose, 
Nor ever heed the bright and fearful things 
Which round them play, or hear the night-wind howl, 
Or troubled ocean roar, 

Hast ever watched 
The gathering tempest, when the storm-cloud fast 
Was shaking out its sable folds in heaven ?— 
When all is still—earth, air, and the dark waters, 
Save the wild sea-bird’s scream, as with swift wing 
She seeks her sheltered nest. A low, deep note 
Steals on the silent air—nearer it comes ; 
A moment—and the blast sweeps fiercely by, 
Shrieking as with mad joy. The shuddering deep 
Is one wide sheet of foam; and with hot haste 
The angry billows rise, to join their voice 
In the wild pran—from cliff to cliff 
The pealing thunder rolls its echoes on, 
While the ligh-erested waves gleam back the glare 
Of the red lightning. 

Old ocean, ever 

In thy calmer moods, and in thy storm 
Thus hast thou rolled thy deep-toned anthem ; 
Ages ere man was by to list thy hymn, 
"Twas echoed from the sky. For ages yet, 
Till time shall be no more, it still shall swell, 


There's music in the ruin time hath wrought ; 
(io, wander where in days of yore long gone, 
Earth reared her proudest fanes and palaces ; 


Where sunbeams glanced through many a splendid arch, 


And fell upon the marble terraces, 


Flight upon flight upreared ; and shed their light 
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On gardens decked with all the pride of man. 

Where science made her home; where wisdom dwelt; 
And from the lips of age flowed living truth ; 

Where sang the immortal bard, and as the strain 
Flowed from his harp in witching numbers sweet, 
There thrilled in every heart an answering chord. 

The poet's lyre is hushed ; and on the sands 

High heaped within the mouldering palaces, 

Fresh trodden is the prowling tiger's track. 

The hooting owl dwells in the prostrate tines; 

The long, dark grass, which in the evening breeze 
Waves o'er the crumbling arches, whispers out 

In low, sad murmurs, of decay and death , 

And then a note more cheering —* they shall live again 
As when we follow to the silent grave 

The clay-cold form of one we fondly loved, 

And turn to our lone home. In vain we strive 

To catch the echo of that light glad step, 

From the knit brow, which chased the cloud of care , 
That winning smile no longer meets our gaze ; 

That late-toned voice, whose sound could thrill the soul, 
Een while its seraph music lingers near 

Is hushed forever in the sleep of death; 

Forerer !—it were then a fearful thing 

To love what death might touch. The summer flowers 
Must perish, and the autumn winds may sound 

Amid the midnight rains a mournful dirge, 

As falls the last sere leaf; but soon again 

The rosy -footed spring shall trip along 

The hills and plains—her warm breath wake the flowers, 
Her touch dissolve the chains which erst have bound 
The babbling brooks. Shall earth awake to hfe, 
Shake off its icy fetters, bloom again, 

And man ne'er burst the slumbers of the tomb ? 

All nature echoes, * He shall live again.” 


In all her forms of grandeur and of beauty, 

The melodies of earth are ever near ; 

And why thus breathe they to the ear of man ? 
Why thus through every sense his spirit charm ? 
Man hati a twofold being—in his heart 
Contending elements are striving hard 

For mastery. There is an inward fire 

Which burns for higher spheres ; the image fit 
Of God its Maker—and there is a base, 

An earth-born spirit, tending to its source— 

To trifles, which would chain the living soul ; 
And when the syren voice of pleasure lures 
This traitor principle within ; the hopes, 

The lofty aspirations, cherished long, 

Which oft have burst the yoke of appetite, 

Are sped ; the free and upward flight is checked ; 
The pinions bound ;—to a dull load of clay 
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Is the pure spirit shackled—life and death 
‘Together wedded. 


To rouse the sluggish soul, 
To call forth all its mighty energies, 
To infuse new life into its giant powers, 
To fan the living flame, which shall consume 
These loathsome bonds, and bid it soar away 
In its own infinite ;—this is the task 
Of earth's ten thousand changing melodies. 


1), thou, whose days are spent in ceaseless toil 
To amass the glittering dust of earth—whose ear 
Is deaf to nature's harmonies,—whbose eye 
Is downward bent, and though one stood above 
And proffered starry crowns, ‘twere all in vain, 
Unless perchance the gleam of gold shone out | 
Amid the living gems. 

And thou, whose heart 
The witehing call of pleasure hath beguiled— 
Whose voice is heard ‘mid shouts of revelry, 
Where the red wine flows fast, with mirth and song 
To grace the maddening cup. 

And thou, whose eye 

Is dim with searching through the midnight page— 
Whose cheek is pale—whose anxious brow o'erspread 
With lines of deep and anxious thought; who strivest 
To win the applause of man—the empty fume 
Which scarce o'ersteps the grave, 


Mortal, awake! 

Slave to the vilest bondage, break thy chain! 
The harp thy Maker placed within thy breast, 
Whose chords should vibrate in responses sweet 
As nature's hand sweeps o'er the full-toned lyre, 
Again attune. ‘Thou'st loosed its mystic strungs— 
It gives forth naught but jarring discord. 
Fame, wealth, and pleasure ?—phantoms we pursue ; 
Youth, with a kindling glance and bounding step, 
With a flushed cheek, and heart swelled high with hope ; 
Manhood mature, with lofty brow, and lip 
Compressed ; old age, with feeble, tottering pace, 
And temples silvered o'er—all in 
Pursuit of happiness; and in the chase 
All happiness is lost. 

Dreamer, a trance 
Of death is on thy spirit; rouse thee—seek 
A fame enduring, wealth secure, delights 
Wiuch pall not on the taste ; for thee the earth 
Is breathing with the soul of melody ; 
It hymns His praise who framed its thousand harps. ‘ 
Listen !—if thou art sad, ‘twill cheer thy heart ; 
fod If cares of life press heavily—if death 
r) With unrelenting hand hath crushed thy joys ; 
If to the dregs thou hast drank ailliction’s cup ; 
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‘Twill sing of brizhter days—c'en make life's jove 
1 lier seem—smooth every ru path, 


And tune thy soul to jomn that ceaseless song 


With seraphs rapt, and angel choirs above ; 
Which shall roll on its mighty and swe 
And louder swell, when earth's sweet melodies 


Are in eternal silenee hushed. 


MORE SCRAPS FROM MY DIARY 


* Sode-sulphat. 8. vi 3.8. Manna optim 
Haustus (and here the surgeon ane « upped ban) 


Bolus potasse sulphuret. sumencdius, 


Bt haustus ter in die « Byron, 


Reaper, I did not intend to present myself again to your notice : 
partly from idleness, and partly from the great sang froid with 
which was perused before. But erreumstanees have unavoida- 
bly called out one or two leaves of my manuscript, which were 
slu bering quietly in my dusty folio. 

first is but an incousiderable ineident in my life of 
dents, and but inditlerently told; L present it, however, without 
apology, as I find it recorded. 


A NIGHT IN THE HOSPITAL. 


The inquiry is often made, with a good deal of plausibility by 
the world at larze, how physicians can have se divested them- 
selves of all those syimpathies which in a measure bind us to the 
whole human race, as to manifest but litthe iditferenee in their 
intercourse with the dyiug and the dead. Surprise is manitested, 
that the physician banishes, so entirely, that repuguanee which 
invests most individuals with an insuperable dread to any couti- 
guity with the human body, when undergoing trying surgical 
operations, or after death; except it may be, the few last duties 
to a deceased relative. 

This is perfectly natural, nor is it without severe trials of one’s 
feelings, that any can become inured to sights and seenes so re- 
volting. Many are the times, my feelings have been wrung to 
perfect exhaustion, by witnessing the performance, in my earlier 
professional career, of even comparatively slight operations. 
ten too, have I encountered startling emotions, not unlike fear, in 
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presence of some stolen tenant of the tomb, staring upon me from 
its starched shroud, in the shades of evening. 

The rather Indicrous incident herein detailed, occurred at the 
time | was pursuing my professional studies, and is evidence of 
the truth of the above remarks. 

It was about the ninth of October, 18—; the weather had 
been during the day, quite mild, but toward evening a storm 
somewhat threatening had blown up from the northeast, and there 
was a good prospect of a most uncomfortable night. | however 
did not suffer the ominous appearance of the heavens to detain 
me from my usual evening visit to the hospital ; especially as 
there was now an interesting case of catalepsy under treatment— 
a fit of very rare occurrence. 

reached the door about nine o'clock ; for, owing to an eve- 
ning call, L had not been enabled to leave my lodgings until quite 
late. ‘he wind had grown since nightfall considerably more bois- 
terous, and the extreme blackness of the skies indicated a speedily 
approaching tempest. 

Through the kindness of Sir Arthur C , under whose man- 
agement the patient at that period was placed, [ was admitted to 
an immediate attendance, and continued by her, exceedingly in- 
terested in her state, until the clock struck eleven. 1 then deter- 
mined to trudge home ; but fate had, doubtless for wise reasons, 
interdicted my leave for the present; for upon reaching the 
door, found the wind blowing a heavy gale from the northeast, 
and the rain descending in clouds, being the most severe storm | 
had witnessed for years. My clothing was by no means sutfli- 
cient to encounter such a hurricane, and a carriage at that hour, 
in that quarter of the city, was out of the question. 

While L stood upon the steps, deliberating as to what course 
should be pursued, and buttoning my thin, loose vestments about 
me in as protecting a form as possible, | was very politely offered 
by Sir A., who had observed the severity of the storm, a room, 
provided such could be found. 

“Bill,” said the superintendent, addressing the black waiter, 
who had announced to me the invitation of Sir A., “do you 
know of a spare room fit for this geutleman to occupy ?” 

Well,” said Cutlie, scratching his woolly pate to enliven his 
memory, “there’s that room, what Withers died in, Monday.” 

My flesh crept on my frame. Withers chanced to have been a 
most infamous scoundrel, who was brought to the hospital about 
a month before, from the common prison, owing to a severe lung 
fever contracted by the damps of his cell. 

However, I dared not of course exhibit any indications of dread, 
since it behoved me, as a growing practitioner, to disregard every 
symptom of fear. Accordingly I did not object, but endeavored 
to appear very well contented with my anticipated lodgings. 
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Alas! I was only deceiving myself, and paid dearly for my affect- 
ed bravery. 

Monsieur Bill, being equipped with candles, &c., I followed him 
on my dismal tramp. One, two, three and four pair of stairs 
were ascended, when my conductor stopped, and after fumbling a 
huge bunch of keys, commenced operations upon the lock of a 
very respectable looking door before us. Meanwhile had an 
oportunity to reconnoitre. Nothing however but the large, lone- 
ly hall, with some dozen of doors leading from it, met my view. 
Near the spot where we stood, another tlight of stairs arose for a 
short distance, and terminated in quite a suspicious looking trap 
door. | 

“ Bill,” said I, addressing the negro as he threw open the apart- 
ment before us, “ who's opposite 7” 

“ Lorry, massa!” responded he of the grizzled locks ; “ nothing 
but ghosts, warrant.” 

This announcement was far from encouraging, for on such a 
night, the presence of a dozen crazy men would have been agree- 
able company; “and where does this staircase lead, Bill :” 

“Oh, that leads up to the loft.” 

Loft! Good gracious! and only three days before [ had been, 
by the direction of Sir A., into the loft of the hospital, looking 
over some old bones and musty piles of skeletons, for a perfect 
fibula. Goodness! here was a pleasant situation truly !—a sleep- 
ing apartment on such a night, with such peculiarly interesting 
associations clustering about it. Above, the loft where Thad 
been so short a time previous to invade the sanctity of the dead’s 
repose ;—around, the tenantless abodes of poor diseased wretch- 
es ;—beneath, sick women and lunatics; and the very room, the 
last abiding place of a notorious murderer! while the wind was 
howling frightfully about the old building, sutlicient of itself to 
excite a tremor in the breast of almost any man ! 

Nevertheless it was too late to draw back ; accordingly | walked 
in—gave my friend Bill half a crown to kindle a little fire in the 
damp chimney, and moreover to procure me a bottle of claret 
from the medicine room; for I found Tmust have a companion of 
some sort, to sustain me in the absolute horrors of my situation. 

The furniture of the apartment consisted of a couple of rough- 
ly-formed tables, a half dozen of rush-bottomed chairs, and a 
cross-legged bedstead in the corner. A good blazing fire howev- 
er upon the hearth, and an equally good bottle of claret upon the 
table, contributed to relieve me of all trepidation for some time. 

The clock had now struck twelve; | had drank nearly as much 
as was agreeable, and the fire had faded into an inconsiderable 
blaze, while the candle was fast nearing its socket. ‘The wind 
still continued howling fearfully without, and the rain was driv- 
ing unmercifully agaiust the rattling window-frames. 
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All the fears and images of horror which had disturbed me du- 
ring the former part of the evening now thickened upon my tor- 
tured fancy. I kept my eyes steadily fixed upon the expiring 
embers, not daring to look around me, and much less presuming, 
on any more eflicient method of dispelling the illusion. Indeed 
to such a pitch of awe was my imagination wrought up, that I 
feared to stir, lest some lurking spirit should be startled by the 
noise, and approach in search of the intruder. 

Confused images crowded my brain, and occasionally my hair 
bristled upon my head, as some louder gust of wind was con- 
verted by my frighted fancy into the howl of some poor lunatic, 
travelling through the hall. The minutes crept by like hours, 
and still | kept my eyes steadily fixed upon the dim hearth, scarce 
daring to breathe, though my throat was now dry and husky, and 
I was almost choking in my efforts to abstain from a cough. 

By degrees, sensation was completely overcome by the para- 
lytic etlects of my fears, and I sat looking vacantly upon the 
smothered fire, like one entranced, when a step sounded on the 
stairs! My heart leaped convulsively ;—was it some madman 
escaped from his room—or delirious wretch ?—Sull sounded the 
dull, heavy tramp upon the stairs. Heavens! I now heard the 
deep moans, as he stood panting beside the door; but no, ’twas 
only a shriller whistle of the wind without. 

A moment more elapsed, dreadfully still, and another sound 
caught my wakeful ear; now it appeared above—not measured 
and slow, as before, but a rustling among the skeletons! Gra- 
cious Heaven! now I was to suffer for wanton disturbance of 
their injured manes! Distinctly [ heard the ‘stirring of the old 
bones ; could it be that the step which ascended the stairs was 
bustling about in the loft at such an hour? no, it was impossible 
that any would be so fool-hardy ; beside, | had not heard the step 
leave my door. ‘The noise overhead was constantly increasing, 
and a new chill of horror crept through my veins as I plainly 
heard a step upon the stairs above. The rumbling in the loft 
too, was becoming more frightful every moment, and a band 
seemed marshalling for some dreadful purpose. 

Clank—elank—clank ! came the sound upon the stairs as each 
skeleton filed away in their descent. By this time, the lowest 
had reached the bottom, and | distinctly heard the grating of the 
bones in their sockets, as they drew near! ‘The wind was still 
howling loudly without, my fire was nothing more than a few 
lifeless coals, 

My first impulse was to spring from my seat and draw the bolt 
against their entrance ; but fear checked my slightest movement, 
aud T remained awaiting the dispensation of Providence. A bony 
grasp Was laid upon the latch! another and another came to its 
aid, and now—ghastly forms were pressing and grating against 
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the oaken panels ; speedily there came a crash, which seemed to 
rend the door in fragments! and with the noise* I awoke! 

My candle had burnt out—I had thrown over the bottle of 
Wine upou the floor, aud the wind was howling more dismally 
than ever. 

I was first, under the reigning excitement of my state, tempted 
to cry for help; but gaining courage, I seized my hat and cane 
and groped for the door. But here was a new terror—the door 
was flung wide open, and I fancied T heard stitled breathings! A 
second more, and my palsied arms were encircling a human form 
that stood without! 

“Oh dear !—oh dear! the d—d skeletons!” 

“ Why Bill,” groaned I, with all the composure I could com- 
mand, * is this you?” 

Qh dear! it was 

The perspiration started from my forehead in drops, as the re- 
lief came. I succeeded in dispelling his stupor,—gave him an- 
other half-crown to say nothing of the affair, and gained from hin 
a comparatively lucid history of the accidents, which had caused 
both his, and my own alarm. 

A sudden change having taken place in the state of Sir Ar- 
thur’s patient, he had dispatched Bill to ask my attendance. His 
light had been extinguished as he ascended the fourth stairs, and 
partly from fright, and partly from the darkness, he had climbed 
to the loft, and terrified by appearances there, he had tumbled 
down the stairs—ayainst my door, and had but just recovered 
his feet, when he was saluted by my embrace ! 

My tremor was too great to allow of my visiting Sir A. again ; 
accordingly I groped the way under the guidance of my attend- 
ant to the door—bawled loudly for the watch, gave him a shil- 
ling to show me to my lodgings, where I slept quietly till erhit 
o'clock next morning. That was the last night I spent in the 


hospital. 


Thus, reader, is recorded the above related incident in my di- 
ary; in my Leger, it runs thus: 


Oct. 9, 1S—. To paid Hospital fees as per cash Q 
rendered, 5 


The following story I find recorded upon a loose paper, within 
the leaves of my Journal, in a strange hand. It was given me by 

m If any one is incline as to orn the truth of this narrative, let him) place him- 
self under similar circumstances, and if he does not experience something equally 
frightful, 1 renounce all claim to veracity The phenomenon is well accounted for, 
in Dr. Abercrombie's ‘ Intellectual Powers.’ 
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a patient of mine—I shall long remember him—who died of a 
lingering illness, in the fall of I8—. It is here given in his own 
words, and from the information [ was enabled to gain of his fam- 
ily, | am inclined to believe that the story is entirely true. I trust 
it will not prove wholly uninteresting. 


A CHAPTER IN A LIFE. 


« Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit.” 
Merchant of Venice. 


Twelve o’clock—sternly and loudly sounded the passing knell 
of midvight,—the dirge of a waning day, and the dreadful token 
of a nearer approach to eternity ! 

Such reflections might well have busied other minds than my 
own, and such thoughts might very naturally have disturbed the 
slumbers of one, whose low and tremulous breathings just reached 
my ear from the sick couch. 

It was the hall of affluence and luxury. Riches had showered 
their countless gifts in profusion upon the proprietor of the stately 
mansion ; but, alas! only to evince more forcibly the truth, that 
riches are vain in combatting the ills of life, and contrasting fear- 
fully, the impotence of wealth and luxury, with the agonizing 
power of sickness and woe ! 

“Does she sleep?” asked hurriedly, the father of the sweet 
being, an incident of whose checkered fortunes, is the subject of 
the following story. 

“Does she sleep?” added he more tremulously—‘ does my 
daughter sleep ?” 

The physician was present, and returned an assenting nod. 

“God be praised,” ejaculated the anxious parent, “ for a mo- 
ment’s quiet.” 

Sadly and silently, T stole after Madame F , to the bedside 
in the adjoining chamber. The rich, heavy damask curtains that 
offered but little obstruction to the blaze of the flaming chande- 
lier, which usually illuminated the costly chamber, scarce sutfered 
a single ray of the solitary taper now burning, to light the form 
of her who lay beneath. Pale, wan, ghostly she lay ; not strick- 
en by a withering, surely fatal stroke, but by an inscrutable Prov- 
idence, snatched trom the laugh of a gay assemblage through the 
blighting hand of a pestilential fever. 

Her anburn tresses, tied closely back, exposed clearly to view 
the outline of her forehead ; nor was the darkness sufficiently 
great, to obscure the faultless symmetry of her features—beauti- 
fully pencilled arches, o’ershadowing eyes, now curtained by their 
fringe of silken lashes—begat at once, a respect for her, whose 
mind was radiant with romance. Her thin lip, quivering with 
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intense pain—now revealing, and now hiding a row of pearly 
teeth firmly set fogether, as if to smother the agony of disease 
within, and a placid expression upon her brow shedding round her 
features an holy radiance, inspired with no ordinary feelings of 
admiration. 


“ Has he come?” uttered she, in delirious accents, startled by 


There still exists in the south of France, in the western coun- 
ties, a wandering class of fortune seekers, who purchase their 
goods upon the coast, and bear them into the country for the real- 
ization of a large profit. ‘They are generally known as the col- 
porteurs of Bordeaux. 

Upon a cool autumn evening of the year IS—, such a vender 
of miscellaneous wares, might be seen trudging slowly along 
upon the common which adjoins the castle of Alais, and border- 
ing the little village of Gaillac, upon a tributary to the Gironde. 

Dressed in a stout Flemish sureoat, buttoned tightly round the 
waist and throat, and bearing in his hand a stout shillelagh, to 
defend himself against the attacks of rutlians in pursuit of his 
treasures,—and possessing withal a compact, erect, and portly 
frame, he seemed a man who had, from weak judgment, sought 
an occupation beneath his capacities. For in general, the colpor- 
teur, was but little better than a common mendicant, or idle vag- 
abond. Howbeit, the individual in question, might have been a 
thrifty young farmer, or possibly, for gis air was somewhat mar- 
tial, a soldier upon a partial discharge from the armies then sta- 
tioned in the extreme south, to guard against incursions from the 
Spanish territory; and possibly was desirous of laying up his 
quarterly earnings, at the expense of his back and shoulders. It 
was near dusk, when he had reached the little hostelrie, under 
the hill, which formed at once the seat and park of the stern old 
castle of Alais. His pack was carefully laid away, and the bust- 
ling landlord waited the orders of his new visitor, with a zeal 
that was truly astonishing, considering his profession. Buta fin- 
ished host is not slow to discover the nicest distinctions of char- 
acter in his guest, nor is he less slow to regulate his attentions, 
with ascrupulous punctiliousness thereto. But the newly arrived 
traveller was not the ouly one dependent upon the hospitality of 
the gracious landlord. 

In the little apartment of the inn, which served at once for 
supper and receiving room, was lounging an individual, who 
might have been the receveur of the county; or had he appeared 
in the less peaceable times of Louis XI, might have been one of 
those harpies of the government, whom the court graciously 
pleased to establish in every hostelrie of the kingdom. His thick 
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leathern jerkin, soiled by much travel, cased legs of extraordina- 
ry muscle, and his brawny arms extended upon the bench, now 
unencumbered by his heavy capot, grasped the tankard with a 
clench that would have crushed the firmest mug that ever potier 
baked. His appearance upon the whole was but little preposses- 
sing ;—a round, sturdy, open countenance, rendered suspicious by 
a pair of twinkling eyes, rolling wildly beneath a shaggy brow, 
seemed to evince a free heart, vitiated by base associations. 

“ Humph!” said the receveur, addressing the new comer, “a 
cool evening.” 

(Quite—quite so,”’ returned the other. 

“Do you travel far?” | 

“ No farther,” said the colporteur, laconically. 

“You are from Bordeaux, probably 7” 

“From that quarter.” 

“Any news from the south?” 

“ None—ah, yes, twas rumored as I left, that Gen. Freyre had 
proclaimed the new constitution in Seville, and his majesty had 
appointed a provisory junta to prepare affairs for the meeting of 
the Cortes.” 

“Now thanks to Mary Mother !—I knew the old rascal would 
have to yield. And do you stay to the gala-day on the mor- 
row 

“ }fa—to-morrow ?” exclaimed the traveller with a warmth he 
had not hitherto manifested ; “and where and what is it to be ? 
Stop—I remember now” — 

‘“ Pardon me—but yougeem strangely forgetful, to be journey- 
ing up with a box of wares, and so unmindful of your market. 
Landlord, bring this fellow a mug of your best, perhaps ‘twill 
start his memory a little; and fill mine—'tis a bitter cold evening 
this’ —added he, as he drained his tankard. 

*Dou't you know,” he continued, as the foaming beer was 
again laid on the bench, “that Madame F , and her daughter, 
and the old Count, and a young cousin of theirs,—a prim looking 
youngster—about your bigness, [ should say, have come down 
from the capital, to the Count’s old seat on the hill yonder?) Why 
the whole neighborhood has been in a stir ever since his coach 
dashed down the high road into the castle park ; and to-morrow is 
their fete, and Mademoiselle is to be married to this sprig of a 
youngster, and” — 

“ Married! say you ?” interrupted the other, earnestly. ‘‘ Ha— 


“Perhaps then you didn’t bring down any trinkets to dispose 
of at the wedding.” 

ane no!—Landlord, does the coach leave for Saintes to- 
night ?” 


“ Zounds! a coach! and your pack !” interrupted his astonish- 
ed companion. 
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An hour, and the coach was at the door—the traveller was al- 
ready seated within. ‘ Your pack,” cried the landlord, suddenly 
calling to mind his first appearance. 

“The d—I take the pack !”’ said the stranzer, unbuttoning his 
surcoat as he spoke, and revealing to his astonished host a richly 
embroidered dress ; at the same time he tossed a crown upon the 


ground for his supper, aud the coach dashed away with its mys- 
terious inmate. 


Lizzy F was a gay, laughing young cousin of mine; and 
a sweeter face than hers never bloomed under the skies. Full of 
romantic ardor, she charmed every one she looked upon, and a 
single glance of her langhing blue eye, as she tossed back the 
auburn tresses from her clear forehead, would upset the gravest 
stoic. None could help loving her, and I loved her, from my soul 
I loved her; but she—ah! here was the difliculty—did she love ? 
Could she love—so fair a creature—could she love else, than to 
tease poor mortals enchanted by her graces ¢ 

So winning—so geutle—so playful, and yet so shrewd! Ah, 
TI would have given thousands to have known she was not joking 
when she gave me one of her sweet sunles! But—did IT return 
a look of tenderness,—a teasing frown chased away her laugh, 
like a cloud crossing a sunbeam ! 

Howbeit | might have gained her heart, I think, notwithstand- 
ing my habitual contemplativeness, had not a serious rival cross- 
ed my path, in the person of my old fagnd Valliere ;—a fine fel- 
low he was too—ardent, enthusastic, aly —in short, the very 
counterpart of my sweet cousin Lizzy. | was too generous to 
deny him any opportunity of possessing so fair a creature, and 
yet from my heart I wished he had been the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Valliere was suspicious—often unjustly so—and was subject to 
occasional seasons of despondency ; but this served only as anew 
incentive to the atlections of Lizzy F For with all her 
witchery, she sometimes suffered her thoughts to run back to 
girlhood, and recall thence remembrances, which flooded the bo- 
som with a melting heart. Ah! Valliere was—might have been 
the happiest of mortals. Though he was not the impassioned 
creature of romance with herself, yet he was the ideal which her 
romantic fancy had conjured into existence ; aud she—she burst 
upon the manly dignity of his nature like an angel of light, and 
dreams of ambition aud distinction, all were forgotten in the mad 
pursuit after the bright being which had dawued upon his mind, 
and awakened susceptibilities there, which astonished himselt. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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EPILEGOMENA. 


“T wave a theory!” soliloquized Philomegistus, as, leaning upon his left arm 
he was gazing in apparent abstraction from his window towards West Rock. uf 
have a theory !'—and starting up he paced the room for the space of five minutes 
regardless of sundry knockings at the editorial door, till at length the door flew 
open, and, one by one, entered the three remaining editors, punctal to the hour 
appointed for the concluding meeting of the term. “IT have a theory!" continued 
the erudite speaker, “and in due time mean to publish it.” 

“Publish what you like,” muttered Peter Quince, “ only don't again keep us 
waiting the end of your rhapsodies.” 

© Peter Quince, thou art ever arbitrary and dogmatical, This extreme blunt- 
ness of thine will, methinks, find no favor when thou art jostled by the all-pres- 
sing elbows of the world.” 

“| have ordered a horse to take a ride an hour hence,” said Obadiah, “ and we 
must despatch the business of the meeting within that time.” 

* He means he is going to write love sonnets,” shouted the Corporal. 

“ He is going elsewhere than to Parnassus,” whispered Quince. “ His Pegasus 
has become strangely transmuted since last we met.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” interrupted the one with spectacles, “ don't band 
words, I pray you—this is an editors’ meeting ; besides I have a theory to submit 
to your judgments as to its publication. It is’ — 

“Hang your theories,’ exclaimed Quince; I should like to see a little more 
practice, instead of this constant dreaming away your life in Eutopian schemes,” 

“ My theory,” remarked Philomegistus, “ is simply that the Muses have trans- 
ferred their seat from Parnassus's lofty top to West Rock, and that henceforth the 
land renowned in song will embrace the shades and the scenery around old Yale. 
I think that we have had abundant evidence of this in the fertility of poetic com- 
position manifested within the last three months. I might prove it by’ — 

* Shades of the Poritans!"" ejaculated the Corporal, “ protect us; ghosts of the 
Regicides! defend your once loved dwelling place.” 

* We will excuse a labored argument at present, if it please you,”’ said Obadiah. 
“T have perpetrated some verses myself without any idea of having been under 
the particular guardianship of the classie Nine.” 


*An excellent joke,” rema uince, giving that sly twinkle of the eye, and 
that peculiar curl of the lip, ell even more than his words when he is con- 
scious of having uttered a sarca¥@M, © Poetry without inspiration is in my opinion 


no poetry atall. But ifthe Muses have come hither, one thing is certain, that old 
Pegasus has thrown almost every rider who has attempted to manage him.” 

The Corporal was now busily engaged in filling his pipe. For a moment how- 
ever he boaert up and asked, * Can you inform us how you reconcile your new- 
fledged theory with the fact that, since the publication of our last’ Epilegomena, 
the whole brood of poets are so marvellously among the missing? Had the Muses 
been so watchful of their worshippers, methinks that these lauer would not have 
been so easily frightened away.” 

Philomegistu.. to whom this query was addressed, met here with an unexpected 
objection. Rallying however his wits he replied, “ Was Byron destroyed by the 
unmerciful lashings of a Jetirey? Has not Wordsworth outlived the bitter taunts 
of the erities? Nay, my good Corporal, such treatment a poet must expect. It is 
to him what the shower is to the parched earth. [It makes him grow. For a time 
indeed he hangs his head like a drooping flower, but the pelting rain does not last 
forever, and, when it is overpast, like the same flower he attains to a rarer growth 
and a richer beauty.” 

* Quite poetical,’ quoth Peter Quince, “1 have hopes of thee yet. The great 
Sir Walter, published not his‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ until verging towards 
sober thirty four.” 

Obadiah had evidently been impatient during this sharp shooting. At length 
giving vent to his feelings he moved a postponement of the whole matter in discus- 
sion = After a slight debate the motion was carricd with but one dissenting voice. 

The regular business of the meeting now came up, consisting of the approval 
and rejection of sundry pieces, Fortunately for the harmony of the corps the arti- 
cles were either so obviously good, or so decidedly bad, there was but little room 
left for further disputation, Before adjournment, the following resolution was 

reed to unanimously, 

* Resolred, That the thanks of the editors be presented to the class of 1841, for 
the liberal manner with which they have aided the pecuniary matters of the Mag- 
azine, 
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